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THE PRESIDENT OF THE DORCAS 
SEWING SOCIETY. 


By Ledgeside. 


Something was wrong in Miss Dowell’s school. 
All the morning she had a close hand-to-hand 
fight with an invisible foe, without beirig able to 
determine what it was, or from whence it came. 
Eunice Dorr, the best scholar and a very exem- 
plary girl, said ‘Asia was bounded on the north 
by Massachusetts, and that the capital of Hin- 
dostan, was Chicago.”” May Jenkins averred 
that “Solomon was a yerb, feminine gender, ob- 
jective case, third person, plural number, and 
was governed by built.” 

Then, Susan Twining and Sophronia Twist 
were caught four times, whispering behind their 
spelling-books, and though Sophronia was called 
to stand hefore the desk, and told to study with- 
out taking her eyes from her book, when asked 
to spell “‘idleness,”’ she looked straight in Miss 
Dowell’s face, and spelt, ‘‘Pres-i-dent,”’ and did 
not seem to know what she had done, until the 
children all laughed. 

By twelve_o’clock the school-room was filled 
with flushed, cross and excited faces. Mi-: Dow- 
ell had not been so weary since the term began, 
nor felt so inclined, for she was good-natured in 
the main, to hold every child by her long, crink- 
led hair, that was the fashion in the school, and 
inflict a good, smart whipping. That noon many 
of the scholars whispered to their mothers, in 
confidence, that Miss Dowell was “‘as cross as an 
old bear, and they didn’t love her a bit,’”’ and as | 
for the unfortunate teacher, she went panting to 
her boarding-house, ready to go out washing, or 
to do any honest way of getting a living, rather 
than pass another such a morning. 

In the afternoon it was the same. There was 
an attempt on the scholars’ part, to be a little 
more amenable to regulations, but it was only 
anattempt. The lessons were, in truth, no bet- 
ter learned. White, threc-cornered notes were 
flying about everywhere, hidden under such very 
flimsy pretexts, that Miss Dowell detected them 
all, and suspected many that had no existence. 

“If you don’t behave better to-morrow, schol- 
ars,” said the teacher, at night, “you will kill 
ine, that’s all.” At which pathetic remark Lucy 
Jay began to cry, but every body knew Lucy was 
very tender-hearted, and for the rest of the virls, 
lam sorry to say, they didn’t seem to mind it in 
the least; so far from it, Bethesda Jones laughed, 
and whispered, “I wish you would,” and some of 
those who heard her laughed too. 

It was a rule of the school that the children 
should go in an orderly manner out of the street 
in which itwas kept. Miss Dowell’s jurisdiction 
ended at Bacon’s corner store. 

Very demurely, therefore, these girls walked 
on, until they had passed its last brick, and 
then—well, I don’t know as I can tell you ex- 

actly what did happen. Did you ever sec a flock 

of magpies when they were coming home at} 
night to their nests? or a drove of turkeys when 

a doz dashed suddenly in upon them? or—no, 

nothing else will do—did you ever happen to 

be near twenty children when the time had come 
for every restraint to be removed, and they were 
at liberty to give vent to an excitement which 
had reached its climax? To-night the President 
of a new Dorcas Sewins Society was to be 
chosen! That was the event which had wrought 

80 much mischief for poor Miss Dowell. 

“Now,” said Hester Smith, facing round up- 
on the girls and speaking so fast that her breath 
caught her words and tripped them up,—“Now 

We'll just go and do it. .I speak to have the 

meetin’ at our house.” 


“No you won’t, either,” put in Jenny Dow. | 


“Your old brown house is way up on the hill, 
and you haven’t a room that’s fit to ask com- 
Pany in—mother says you haven’t. So you will 
all go home with me. Perhaps we can go into 
the parlor, where there is an elegant Brussels 
Carpet, or,” dropping her voice, and looking 
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we can go into the dining-room, or up into the! 
wood-house chamber! That’s splendid! ’cause | 
we sha’n’t be disturbed.” | 

“I won’t go into any body’s wood-house cham- 
ber,” said Sarah Mason, “with a toss of her | 
crimpled head. ‘You will come home with me, | 
every one of you—that is, if you will chocse > 
President; because if you don’t,” turning slowly | 
on her heel, and trying to look each child in the | 
face, ‘I just won’t have any thing at all to do} 
with it.” 

“You, President!’’ exclaimed half-a-dozen 
voices, with varying tones of scorn. “I guess) 
so.’ “I think I see you.” “I wonder, now, if 
you are goose enough to expect it.” “Great | 
President you’d bel”? “O! O! O!!” | 

“Shut up,” returned Sarah, unflinchingly. | 
“Here it is, once for all! Am I, or am I not, to 
be your President? If Iam, you know as well 
as I do, how much help you'll get, and how my 
mother will have you all to tea, and give you| 
some real coffee—and I shouldn’t be surprised, if , 
plum cake, too! Now, say! Speak up, every | 
one of you! Who’s your President? Mind, if | 
you say any body else, I'll turn off here at the! 
crossings, and that is the last you will see of! 
me.” . 

‘I say no,” said Susan Twining. ‘You always 
want to have every body do just as you say. If 
they don’t, you get mad. I don’t want you.” 

“Nor IJ,” “Nor I,’”’ said others. Some were 
thinking of the “real coffee,’’ some of the “plum 
cake,” and a few were abashed by the boldness 
of the claim, and ready to accept it. 

“Put it to vote,’ went on Sarah, as coolly as 
if Susan had never spoken. ‘Those in favor of 
having me for President of our Doreas Sewing 
Society, will please manifest it by holding up 
their hands. Remember the coffee and the plum 
cake, and I dare say,” warming with her sub- 
ject, “some mince pic, and—and—and boiled 
chicken, and’”’ (O fie, Sarah, you know better,) 
“some jelly tarts, besides.” 


Ss. 

“It’s no place to vote in the streets,” said Eu- 
nice Dorr, best scholar and exemplary girl. 
“Let us go in somewhere. I should like to take 
you home with me, but mother is sick, and so 
many of us would make too much noise. Let 
us go to Ilester Smith’s; she was the first who 
asked us. Come, what do you say?” 

“I say yes,” “Yes,” “Yes,” 

“It’s a vote, then. So far, at least, we are 
| Agreed.” 
| “Ill run on before and see if every thing is 
| right,’’ said Hester Smith, looking a litte fri zht- 
ened as the party turned towards her mother’s 
door, 

“She wasn’t expecting us, after all,’ and Nell 
Brown winked ludicrously, as she said so. “She 





Bidewise at the group of children, “if we can’t, 


only asked us to be sute and get us to choose her 
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for President. Her mother will blow her sky 
high for it as soon as our backs are turned.” 

“If I thought it would trouble her,” said model 
Eunice, “we wouldn’t go.” 

“We must go somewhere,’ 
dunce of the school, 

“But we might go into the vestry, where the 
ladies go,” spoke up Mame Train, the minister’s 
child. “You wait a moment, and I’ll run and 
ask my mother for the key. She will let me 
have it, I know, for it was because father thought 
the children in his parish ought to be training 
into useful men and women, that I got up this 
society.” 

“You got up the society! I did it myself,” in- 
terrupted Ellen Lee. “I told Hester Ann, and 
she told Minnie, and she told Jenny, and Jenny 
told” —— 

“Me,” interrupted Salome Blunt. 

“And she told’”’—— 

“What does it matter who told?” and model 
Eunice stretched up to the top of her little brass- 
bound toes, and looked frowningly down on the 
group. “I say Mame Train’s idea is first-rate. 
Run ahead, Mame, and get the key.” 

Mame obeyed, and while she was gone, the 
children, talking loud and gesturing violently, 
made their way over the street toward the ves- 
try door. When she came from the parsonage, 
swinging the key on the end of her little finger, 
there they were, waiting for her. 

“Mother says she hopes we shall remember 
where we are, and behave with the greatest pro- 
pricty,” said Mame, who never for a moment, 
under any circumstances, seemed to forget she 
was the minister’s daughter. ‘Little preacher,’ 
her companions called her. 

Once inside the vestry, Mame assumed her fa- 
ther’s rights and privileges, and there was a cer- 
tain kind of awe attached to the place which 
made the others grant them to her. Going up 
behind the small desk, she knocked with her 
round, pink knuckles on its green baize cover, 
and said,— 

“The meeting will come to order.” 

The girls opened their mouths and eyes, and 
arranged themselves around the platform. 

“We are met here,” went on Mame, her thin, 
piping treble unconsciously striving to imitate 
her father’s tone, “for the purpose of forming a 
Dorcas Sewing Society. We are all of us desir- 
ous to do good in this world, where there are 
such lots and lots of poor little orphans. We 
want to help them and—and”— 

“And te make heaps of chemises and draw- 
ers,” suggested Amy, always ready to help a 


’ said Sophronia— 


friend in need. 
“Yes, and—and,” diving down into her mem- 
ory after a bit of the many sermons she had 


both God and man,” brightening up, and ending 
the sentence with one of her father’s flourishes. 
There was the ghost of a smile for 2 moment 
on model Eunice’s face, and then she stepped 
upon the platform and said,— 

“T move that we proceed to the formation of 
our society, and the election of our officers.” 

“T second the motion,” said a dozen voices to- 
gether. 

“It is moved and seconded, that we proceed to 
business.”” 

Then there was a momentary hush in the room 
and Sarah Mason said,— 

“T nominate myself for President; Mame Train 
for Vice-President.” 

‘You sha’n’t be, and no such thing,’ broke 
out Hester Smith. “If you are, I’ll go home.” 
“Go, then.” 

Hester swung towards the door, and put her 
hand on the latch, but was very careful not to 
turn it. 

“You had better wait until we proceed in a 
regular way,” said model Eunice, who had 
stepped behind the desk and taken the control 
of the meeting, litthe Mame being glad in the 
confusion to resign the position. * 

“Tl be President or nothing.’ 

“Nothing, then,’ and Hester shot a whole ar- 
tillery of sharp looks straight in Sarah’s face. 
“T say, Eunice shall be President,” said the lit- 
tlest girl there, to whom Eunice was one of the 
elect. 

“T say, 
“T say, 
“T say, 
“J say, 
“T say, 


Susan Twining shall.” 

Sophronia Twist.” 

Matilda Jane.” 

Mary Jenkins.” 

May Duncan.” 

“T say, Lucy Jay.” 

“T say, Salome Flint.” 

“T say, Mame Train.” 

“T say, Jenny.” 

“T say, Hettie.” 

“T say, Hettie, too.” : 

“Tf don’t; I can’t bear Hester Capen, she is so 
stuck up. I say, Julia Marsh.” 

“Poh, nonsense, Julia Marsh is one of the lit- 
tlest girls in school; why don’t you say Maria 
Duncan? She knows her A B C’s.”’ 

“Maria Duncan would do better, than some 
other folks I know. She’s better than you.” 
“Who said she wasn’t?” 

“No quarrelling. Come to order. 
officers shall we have?” 

“Lots,” said the dunce. 

“Lots,” echoed all. 

“Well, then, President, (itis Eunice, speaking, ) 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and six Di- 
rectresses; ten officers. Now be quiet and pro- 
ceed to the election. Will some one nominate 
the President?” 

“Eunice,” “Ruth,” “Sarah,’’ “Susan,” “So- 
phronia,” ‘Matilda,’ “Mary,” “May,” “Sa- 
lome,” ‘‘Mame,” “Jenny,” “Hettte,” ‘‘Julia,’’ 
“Hattie,” “Jane,” “Ellen,” “Julia,” ‘Etta,’ 
“Luey,” “Bethesda.” 

“Twenty girls for President,” said Eunice, 
counting each name, by a rap of her fingers on 
the desk, “‘As there are only twenty members of 
dhe society I don’t exactly see how that can be, 
Please to nominate one.” 

“Martha,” “Etta.” 

“Stop. Marthal heard first. Those in favor 
of Martha, will please hold up their hands.” 

Martha raised both her hands, and the bosom 
friend who nominated her, hers also, but no 
one else. 

“Those contrary minded.” 

Up went nine hundred fingers 
Eunice, self-appointed chairman, 
ing, also. 

“Please nominate again.” 

The repulse had donc its work, there was si- 
lence for a moment, and then a voice timidly 
said, remembering the broiled chicken, I think, 
and feeling hungry, as it was near tea-time,— 

“Sarah Mason.” 

“Those in favor of Sarah Mason.” 





How many 


and thumbs, 
illegally vot- 








heard, “and to grow in the—in the—favor of 


_ Only two hands are raised. Well done, girls, 
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you have some pluck in you, after all. Coffee, | till the last hour; and as Mr. Morley was not | of going there. I was afraid to follow him; and | long enough;” and not knowing what else 


plum cake, roast chicken, mince pies and the | expected that evening—le had told them he was | after listening for some miuutes, in which I could 


possible tarts, resisted, because you don’t like 
Sarah Mason! 

“Contrary minded.” A darting of upward 
hands and a dashing of Sarah out of the room, 
with a loud slam of the door. Sarah Mason’s 
place in the Dorcas Sewing Society is vacant 
from this time forth and forever. 

The long, slanting sunbeams came lazily in 
through the high, western windows, winking 
and blinking at the group of little girls, who, 
scattered now all over the room, are still busily 
discussing their President. I think it would 
have left them there, thus engaged, when it dis- 
appeared behind the low hills, if it had not been 
for an accident. 

Lucy Jay was balancing herself on the back of 
one of the settees, when she went over, striking 
her nose upon the arm of the one behind, and 
making it bleed. After the commotion caused 
by the accident had subsided, she was at once, by 
universal consent, elected President, the honor 
being supposed to be more effectual in staunch- 
ing the flow of the blood, than all their sympa- 
thetic handkerchiefs. Perhaps it was. Lucy was 
only a little human child, you know. 

The election of the other officers was nota 
matter of so much difficulty, though each place 
was brilliantly contested, till the sun set, and 
the dark creeping in under the long settees, 
made the little girls cluster close together, take 
hold of hands and remember their suppers and 
their mothers waiting for them at home. 

I have no doubt, that under such auspices, this 
Dorcas Sewing Society will go on to a glorious 
and successful end, and that some day we shall 
hear of the great and good work it has done. I 
don’t quite like to confess, even for the sake of 
drawing « moral out of my sketch, that [ am 
afraid there was a little too much single eye to 
individual glory, that perhaps, if, when we are 
bound to throw our mite into the great treasury, 
we could do it for our Master, and not for our- 
selves, it might be nobler. 


—-—__ ++ -——- 


THE ENGLISH PARLOR MAID’S 
STORY. 
In Turek Cuaprers.—Cuap. III, 

Mother was very much excited by the propo- 
sals made by young Mr. Morley. She believed 
what he said, and had no doubt he would marry 
me and make me lady of Morley Lodge. 

I did not like him, but was flattered by his of- 
fers, and thought that as he was so attractive to 
the three Miss Denbies, he was certainly worth 
taking by their parlor maid. 

At any rate, both mother and I felt the neces- 
sity of keeping the secret about what I had seen 
in the store-room, as Morley had insisted upon 
our doing. After he came back from London— 
very much to my surprise—he was more inti- 
mate with the three Miss Denbies than he had 
been before. He came to the Pines almost every 
evening. 

“It’s on your account, Jane; it’s just to get a 
sight of you, he comes so often,”’ said my moth- 
er, when I told her of it. ‘Has for his carryin’ 
on with®hem young ladies, it was begun before 
he saw you, and can’t be dropped now, or there 
would be no welcome for him. Just keep you 
quiet till he tells you to get ready for the board- 
in’-school; in course it’ll be with a ten-pound 
note or so; and then, Jane, let ’em dance horn- 
pipes at us if they think proper.” 

Having settled our minds on that, my mother 
and I lived on for weeks and months, expecting 
every day that Mr. Morley would tell me to get 
ready, or that he would call at the cottage. He 
neither told nor called, however, but seemed to 
be getting more friendly with the Denbies, day 
by day. 

Half his time was spent in their house now; 
and though he kept it well from their eyes, I felt 
sure his comings were on my account, he took 
such notice of me behind books, and when I 
happened to open the gate for him, which was 
as often as I could, he would squeeze my hand 
and say,— - 

“Wait, Jane, wait and keep your own coun- 
sel; something will happen before long.” 

Nothing had happened, though, when the 
Christmas time came on, and with it a great 
party at the Pines; it was one of the graud af- 
fairs the Denbies had in the year—I believe the 
principal one, and had come off regularly on 
Christmas day ever since they got the house. 
There was such a commotion of scouring out 
and decorating rooms up stairs, and making up 
all sorts of good things below. 

The young ladies got new dresses from Lon- 
don; waiters and plate were hired from the 
county town. There was a geod deal still to be 
done when Christmas eve came. When the 
night was falling, the whole house were as busy 
as bees, for Mrs. Denby would have nothing left 


to dine at his uncle’s—the young ladies were all | 
in their morning-dresses, giving helping hands. 

All at once there was a servant’s ring at the 
wate, and Mrs. Denby sent me to open it, with 
strict orders to let nobody in. The weather was | 
clear and frosty, and I ran down without a lan- | 
tern, but there was light enough to show that it ; 
was Mr. Morley. 

“Hush, my dearest Jane,” said he, squeezing 
my one hand, and putting a little box into the 
other, “I have contrived this stratagem to see 
you in private. That box contains Christmas 
presents for the three scarecrows, but you must 


hear no sound of his movements, the dread of 
being missed came on me, and I stole back to the 
kitchen. 

There we all made merry over such fine things 
as had never been on the Denbies’ table in Iny 
time, while the Suffolk gentlemen sat over their 
wine up stairs, and the ladies were at their po- 
lite conversation in the drawing-room. 

All at once there rang through the house a vol- 
ley of most unearthly screeches, followed by the 
loud, long blast of a bugle-horn and thundering 
sounds at the back door, which was directly 
broken in, and a number of men with staves and. 


say it was our footman brought them; and here’s+Janterns rushed through the passage to the store- 


a present for yourself, my pretty Jane.” He 
squeezed my hand again, and put avery small 
parcel into it. “There will be something better 
by-and-by,” he went on; “but Jane, my own 
Jane, you must do me a little service.” 

“What is it, Mr. Morley?” said I, ready to do 
almost any thing. 

“Well, Jane,” said he, “it’s just to get me the 
key of the store-room to-morrow night.” 

“What do you want with it, sir?” was all I 
could get out, in my astonishment. 

“To see what you did—to know if the house 
is haunted, or if a murder has been done. Get 
me the key, Jane, or leave it in the door. Surely 
you would do more than that for my sake.” 

“T’ll do it if I can,” said I, in a hasty whisper, 
for there was somebody coming out. 

“Good-night. Don’t forget to say with young 
Mr. Morley’s compliments,” said he, in a voice 
which nobody would have known to be his, and 
was out of sight in a minute. 

I went in with the little box and the story 
about Mr. Morley’s footman. If the presents 
had been all real diamonds, the three scarecrows, 
as he called them, could not have made a great- 
erfuss. They were all fine flash things—a brooch 
for one, a bracelet for another, and a locket for 
a third; but I heard Mrs. Denby say, when she 
thought me out of the room, that they hadn’t 
cost him much—he was the man to take care of 
his money. 

I couldn’t help thinking so, too, when I got 
time to look at my present, for it was just a pink 
silk handkerchief; but there was to be something 
better by-and-by, and I was bound to get him 
the key of the store-room. 

That promise troubled me terribly; it was so 
strange that Mr. Morley should want the like‘ 
and the words he used about it were so queer 
and dark. What would the Denbies say if they 
found it out? But he had asked me to do it for 
his sake. I knew my mother would never for- 
give me, if I didn’t; she would call that pi ching 
away good prospects indeed; so my mind was 
made up that Mr. Morley should have the key if 
I could get it. 

Well, Christmas evening came;‘there was a 
grand dinner ready; the house was blazing with 
lights from kitchen to attic; one would never 
have thought it had been the dull, dreary place 
I found it for many a month before, or that the 
sight I had got in the store-room was to be seen 
about it. 

The rooms and tables were grandly set out; 
the family were all as fine as dress could make 
them. Iwas in my best trim to help the hired 
waiters to attend on the company, and in they 

same about sixo’clock. Such a rush of carriag- 
es and such grand ladies I had never seen before. 
ILalf the gentry of Suffolk must have been there, 
and among them young Mr. Morley. He was 
dressed in the height of the fashion, with such el- 
egant gloves and tie as nearly made me think him 
handsome; and my head nearly turned on my 
shoulders when the fine gentleman, just enter- 
ing the drawing-room door, said in my ear,— 

“Dearest Jane, I will be down when dinner’s 
over. Be sure to have the key.” 

In he went; and I wonder there wasn’t a stock 
of glass and china smashed by me that dinner 
time, my brain was so busy with the pride and 
the fear of the thing. 

There was no great trouble in getting the key; 
Esther kept it on the mantel-piece, and they 
were allin a bustle below. I took the first op- 
portunity to steal down, and slip it in my pock- 
et; and when the dinner was cleared away, and 
the servants were sitting down to the remains of 
it, I took another opportunity to steal out to the 
passage, and there was Mr. Morley waiting for 
me. ° 

He had risen with the ladies when they re- 
tired to the drawing-room, and I never knew a 
man could slip out of sight like him. 

“Thank you, dearest Jane,”’ he said, clutching 
the key out of my fingers. “I will reward your 
truth to me; but go in, darling, go in to the 
kitchen, for fear you are missed ;”’ and he glided 
away towards the store-room. 

The passage to it was pitch dark; Esther had 





got out her supplics, and nobody else thought 


room. 

All the women down stairs set up a general 
scream; all the ladies above went off in hyster- 
ics; all the gentlemen shouted from the dining- 
room to know what was the matter; all the bells 
in the house were ringing, and nobody answered 
them. 

I never heard or dreamed of such an uproar, 
and I wouldn’t have.gone out for the world to 
see what had become of Mr. Morley; but at the 
height of the tumult a fleeing foot came down 
stairs, and I heard Mrs. Denby’s voice saying,— 
“For mercy’s sake, don’t expose us; we'll give 
you back the Pines; we’ll leave the country ;” 
and the rest was lost in the rushing down of the 
gentlemen. 

I don’t know what explanation they got; 
there was a great deal of low and hurried talk in 
and about the store-room; most of them went 
up again with amazed faces; and such a going 
home from a party was never seen. 

The men who had broken in the back door 
came out of the store-room bringing along some- 
thing like a walking bundle of clothes; young 
Mr. Morley had hold of it on the one side, his fa- 
ther had hold of it on the other. The rest of the 
men were servants at the lodye, but they all went 
up stairs with Mr. and Mrs. Denby. 

I thought Esther would have lost her senses. 
“Who had let the villain in?” she kept crying 
out, till in my terror that she might hit on me, I 
darted out of the broken back door, and, dark 
winter night as it was, fled home to my mother. 

Her consternation was nearly as great as my 
own, but she agreed that I was well out of the 
Pines, and by-and-by we got a clear understand- 
ing of what had happened there. It was no 
ghost that I and others had seen in the store- 
room, but the living grandmother, old Mrs. Den- 
by herself. 

Her death and burial in France was all a make- 
believe, contrived among them to get back the 
property. Goodness knows how they managed 


lock, for fear of her making a noise. 


never could make out; may be it was owing to 
something he heard on his travels. 
say when or where they went. 

rectly. 


the joy-vells pealin’ for your weddin’.”’ 


utes in the Orchard Lane. 


his hand. 


ry ” 
ing. 

“Don’t mention it, sir,’ 
show my manners. 


vice ought to be rewarded 


you know. 


we mean to live at the Pines.” 





to smuggle her home, and deceive old Morley 
and his lawyers; but they did it; and there she 
lived in the shut-up back wing, giving the house 
the repute of being haunted, for somehow the 
poor old lady never could or would keep out of 
the store-room, there being a door of communi- 
cation behind the barrels, which they dared not 


How youny Morley came to suspect the case, I 


At any rate, 
he got the end of the clue, and wound it off 
straight enough for his father and himself. The 
Denbies, grandmother and all, cleared out of the 
Pines so quickly and quietly that nobody could 


“But your bread’s baked,” said my mother; 
“he'll be sendin’ you to the boardin’-school di- 
I wake up every mornin’ thinkin’ I hear 


She was saying so one forenoon, some days 
after my flight from the Pines, when Mr. Mor- 
ley’s man looked in at our open door, and told 
me his’ master wanted to see me for a few min- 
I lost no time, you 
may be sure, and there he was with a purse in 


“Jane,” said he, ‘I wanted to see you, because 
you did me a good service on Christmas even- 


said I, meaning to 


“T won’t mention it to anybody but yourself, 
Jane; it wouldn’t look well; people migh: say 
you stole that key; this is a censorious world; 
but you did me a good service, and a good ser- 
Here are five sover- 
cigns in a purse of my own,” said Mr Morley, 
handing me a remarkably well-worn one* “and 
Jane,” he continued, ‘‘you and your mother are 
not to misunderstand the little joke I made with 
you here one Sunday; it didn’t mean any thing, 
Iam going to be married next week 
to Miss Hopper, the great brewer’s daughter, 
and [ am sure she’ll take you for a parlor maid, 
if you like to come back to your old place, for 


“Thank you, sir, but I have been at the Pines 


to 
say or do, I turned from him, and ran back tg 
the cottage. 

For days after, I thought my poor mother 
would break her heart with disappointment ang 
vexation; but she got over it at last, and partly 
comforted herself with calling Morley a base de. 
ceiver for the rest of her time. 

We kept our secret, and the neighbors vot no 
opportunity of laughing at us. I dare say my 
experience at the Pines made me wiscr, and I 
hope better for the future. 


2 
+r 


A MORNING SUNBEAM, 
A nestling in a little crib, 
A soft hand laid upon my head, 
A gentle whisper in the ear,— 
“Mamma, I’m tumin’ into bed.’”” 





“O, no!” I said, “’twill never do; 
Now shut those little peepers tight, 

And sleep and dream till morning breaks, 
Then you may come—when comes the light,” 


Another nestling in the crib, 
And down to rest my birdie lay; 

I listened, for I thought she spoke ; 
“Huddy up, Light!’’ I heard her say. 


Then all was still. We slept again 
Till dawn lit up the eastern sky ; 

Then sang my birdie sweet and clear, 
“Now light has tum, and so has I.” 


——+o—__—__ 
PURGED BY FIRE. 

It was Christmas eve, or rather Christmas day, 

for twelve o’clock had struck, and but few peo. 

ple were left in the streets. The night was bit 

ter cold, and snow began to fall. 

Out of a brilliantly lighted house in one of the 
West End streets, there came a young man. He 
was barely twenty years of age; but though so 
young, his cheeks were flushed with wine, and 
his face was a picture of despair. And littl 
wonder! The house he had just left was a noted 
gaminz-house. 

He had been tempted by bad companions, and 
had gambled and lost. In the vain hope com 
mon to all gamblers, of recovering his losses, he 
had taken a large sum of his employer’s money, 
and had lost it. Then despair seized him. Now 
that it was too late he saw the magnitude of his 
crime. The money he expected to be able to 
restore, and had thought of as borrowed, the 
law would call stolen. He knew now that, dis- 
guise itas he might, the taking of that mency 
was a theft. 

Already he imagined the officer’s hand was 
upon his collar, tie handcuffs on his wrists. He 
could see the witnesses come forward to bear tes 
timony to his crime, and could hear the voice of 
the judge pronouncing sentence on him as a 
thief. 

He dared not meet the consequences of his siu. 
In his mad despair, fearing to face offended ma, 
he had resolved to rush, by suicide, into the pres 
ence of an offended God. He was now hurrying 
home to drink his last draught on earth, the 
draught that brings the awful sleep whose wak- 
ing is eternity. 

With his hands clenched, and his hat crushed 
down upon his forehead, he was rushing along 
the street when he heard a sound of shouting, 
and the tramp of gallopping horses. He looked 
up, and saw that the sky was red, and thena 
man passed him crying “‘Fire!”’ 

A house was on fire. He could see the flames 
rising from an adjoining street, and with 4 
strange feeling of reprieve, he turned aside—- 
turned aside from the road to his death—to se 
the sight. He elbowed his way through the 
crowd, until he reached the burning building. 
The dwellers in the house had somchow escapel 
from it, and now stood, half naked and shivering, 
in the street; but just as he reached the group 
there was a shrick from a woman, who exclaimel 
that her youngest child was missing. She sobbed 
and screamed, and was only held back by fore 
from re-entering the burning house, and perish 
ing with her little one. 

The father stood wringing his hands like one 
distracted, and offered to give a thousand dollar: 
to the firemen, if they would rescue his child. 

“It can’t be done, sir,” said one of them; “net 
if you said a hundred thousand, it couldn't be 
done. The floors will fall in five minutes, and 
it’s certain death to enter that house again.” 

The red flame was shining through the firs 
floor windows. Through the open door could le 
heard the roaring of the fire, which was fs 
climbing the staircase. A thought flashed int 
the young man’s mind. His minutes were nut 
bered; his life was worthless. Its last act should 
be a worthy one, if he perished by it. Wit 
quick, eager questions he ascertained where 
child was. The firemen guessed his intentiols, 
and held him back. : 

“Don’t go, sir, for God’s sake! It’s wasting 
two lives instead of one. We're not cowal’ 
sir, but this is certain death. If you attempt 4 
the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 





“Amen!” said the young man; and throwil 
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off the hands that held him, he rushed into the 
house and up the staircase, which crackled un- 
der his feet. 

The fire was raging on the first floor, the child 
was in the floor above. The first floor landing 
was already in flames, but the young man, with 
afierce leap, sprang past the burning spot, and 
jn another second was in the room where the 
child Jay. 

The room was filled with smoke, and here and 
there the flames were darting through the floor- 
ing. He could not see the bedstead, but a little 
frightened voice, sobbing “Papa, dear; do come, 
papa!” guided him to the spot where the child 
lay. 

“J will take you to your papa, dear,” he said; 
“don’t be frightened.” 

Then he wrapped the little one in the blanket, 
and began his perilous descent. The flames had 
gained ground. They scorched his feet as he 
stepped over the burning floor. He rushed to 
the window, hoping to find a ladder there, but 
pouring from the windows below were wild 
sheets of flame. 

The burning staircase was the only road. Ty- 
ing his handkerchief round his mouth and nose, 
to keep out the suffocating smoke, he groped his 
way to the door. To his horror he heard a crash 
—one half of the staircase had gone. 

Adeadly terror seized upon him; the last hope 
of escape was lost. The life which a few min- 
utes since had seemed a burden too heavy to 
bear, suddenly grew unutterably precious. 

His eyes were blinded, his throat scorched by 
the thick, black smoke, and tongues of flame 
leaping up around him. With awful distinct- 
ness all the evil of bis life crowded into that fear- 
ful moment. Instruction wasted, good advice 
spurned, good resolutions broken, rose up before 
him, and seemed to drag him down in despair. 

A moment since he had not dared to live, now 
hedid not dare to die. That awful horror lent 
him almost superhuman strength. Through the 
flames he crept as far as he could, and then, 
grasping the broken handrail, swung himself 
over, and dropped, as best he might, a depth of 

some fifteen feet, into the hall below. 

Fearfully burnt, he had just strength—still 
holding his burden in his arms—to stagger into 
the street, and fell senseless into the firemen’s 
arms. 

For many days he hovered between life and 
death, in the intensest physical and mental ago- 
ny. For the most part of the time he was deliri- 
ou, and haunted by the memory of that awful 
moment when, standing on the brink of death, 
he had looked over into the abyss of eternity. 

As he regained his reason, a new terror came 
tohim. He feared the consequences of his crime, 
He never woke without expecting to find the of. 
ficers of justice at his bedside, waiting to carry 
him to prison. But this last fear had lost its 
former horror in his thankfulness at having been 
saved from suicide, a crime that knows no re- 
pentance. On his bed of pain he prayed as never 
before, with a penitent and thankful heart; and 
by the time he was able to sit up he was ready 
to endure the shame and pain of his punishment. 
For some weeks the evil day was delayed, but at 
last his employer came to see him. With a beat- 
ing heart he felt that his exposure was at hand, 
and nerved himself to mect it. 

To his surprise, the gentleman made no allu- 
sion to his misconduct. He praised his courage 
and his generous act. Then the thought arose 
that perhaps his folly and sin were still unknown, 
andif he kept his own counsel they might re- 
main so forever. The tempter whispered, “Be 
silent!’ and for a moment he was inclined to 
yield; but his good purpose triumphed. 

With bowed head and downcast eyes he told 
the story of his sin, and waited to hear his sen- 
tence from the man he had wronged. 

For a few minutes the good old man (God 
bless him) was silent, and then he said, with 
tears in his eyes,— 

“My lad, I am glad you have told me this, 
though I knew it before. You have committed 
a great sin, and have suffered very severely for 


it, Thank God, who has saved you from a far 
greater sin—a sin whose punishment is forever 
I hope your future life will show that 


and ever, 


you have been truly ‘purged in the fire.’ God 


forbid that I should add to your punishment— 
Iforzive you with all my heart. Come back to 
No one but myself 


your old place in the office. 
Will ever know a word of the matter. 
He rose from his bed an altered man. 


for youthful follies. 


Having stood so awfully near to death, he had 
learnt to value life, and to strive so to use life, 


that death should be no longer terrible. 


His 
friends wondered at the change, and declared 
that he had left his youth in the fire; but they 
knew nothing of the fiercer fire which had raged 
in his bosom, and had scorched away the relish 


he had saved was a wealthy man. With gener- | 
ous kindness he helped him even against his will. 
His kind old master stood his faithful friend, 
and even made opportunities for showing his 
confidence in him; and for many years he was a 
partner in the firm, arich and respected mer- 
chant. 
And so he was saved. His life, in God’s mercy, 
had been given him—purged and purified—as by 
fire. 
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SPRING. 


Bright, blessed Spring! thy coming bids 
A thousand thoughts arise, 

Beautiful as the pearly light 
Of thine own changing skies. ® 

We pluck thy wild up-glancing flowers, 
And wander by the streams, 

And the sunshine brings to us again 
The joy of vanished dreams; 

For down the vista of past years 
Faint, harp-like echoes ring, 

Borne to our hearts upon thy breath, 
O loved and lovely Spring! 


A MORASS ADVENTURE. 
In the latter part of last summer, a scanty 
purse led me, incompany with some relatives, to 
spend my vacation at a little village on the sca 
coast, remarkable for nothing but its bleakness 
and sterility. 
There was a long, low line of beach, back of 
this a high pebble ridge, and behind the ridge a 
black and dreary-lookin marsh, stretching three 
or four miles inland, and intersected in every di- 
rection by wide ditches. 
This was the view I beheld, as I stood, one 
evening, on the top of thestony ridge. Thesink- 
ing sun threw my shadow far over the marsh. 
[had been strolling, with my gun upon my arm, 
in the hope of adding some specimens to my cab- 
inet, and was returning homewards, when a 
long-legged Leron slowly sailed high overhead, 
in the direction of the marsh. I watched the 
bird till it alighted, and then crept within forty 
yards of it, when it suddenly rose. Bang! went 
both barrels. Uttering a hoarse croak, the 
heron flew heavily away, keeping close to the 
ground, evidently wounded. 
I sprang up and followed, jumping the ditch- 
es, and avoiding the soft ground as best I could, 
and at length, saw the bird fall to the earth as 
softly as a snow-flake, and lie still with wings 
outspread. 
Between the bird and me, however, there was 
a ditch wider than any I had yet leaped. Its 
black, slimy sides overhung the water, which lay 
deep and still some six or seven feet below. 
Not liking to lose the prize so nearly in my 
grasp, I resolved to risk the jump. Layingdown 
the gun, and taking my coat off, I made the ef- 
fort, and cleared the ditch by a few inches. 

I secured the heron, and smoothiny its beauti- 
ful plumage, but little injured by the shot, threw 
it across to the bank from which I had just 
come. Looking around, I found that the bit of 
firm ground on which I stood was a small island 
surrounded by wide Citches, and the only way 
of escape was the one by which I had arrived. 

It was much harder to get back than it had 
been to come, for there was not space to run in 
order to take my leap; but as there was no al- 
ternative, it had to be tried. I made a spring, 
and pitched with hands and knees together 
against the edge of the ditch. There was no 
vegetation to catch hold of, and after hanging 
for a few moments, vainly clutching at the 
mud, I fell backwards with a heavy splash into 
the water. 

Fortunately, fam a good swimmer. At first, 
while treading water, the ludicrousness of the 
affair alone struck me; but when I began to see 
that it might be difficult to get up those slimy, 
overhanging banks, I must confess I felt rather 
frightened. 

It was impossible to get out at the spot where 
Ihad fallen in. I swam farther up the ditch, 
and felt my feet touch the soft mud, that gave 
no support, but was ten times more dangerous 
than the water. : 

The water became shallower asI struggled on, 
but the muddy bottom refused to give me a 
standing place, and the muddy sides afforded no 
hold for my hands. It at last became so shal- 
low that I had to turn en my back to avoid kick- 
ing the mud asI swam. When in this position, 
I could push my arms into it with almost as 
much ease as I could pu: h them through the wa- 
ter; but to draw them out again was far from 
easy. 

With a horrid fear of being unable to extri- 
cate myself from the mud, and of a slow suffo- 
cation, I made a dash back into the deeper wa- 
ter, and tried the other ditches, only to be re- 
pulsed in the same manner. 

I swam round and round the ditches, secking 
for an outlet, and beginning to feel my boots and 
clothes very heavy. 

Matters now began to look serious. I saw a 








God prospered him. The father of the girl 





'out of the water. 
, Support myself with my hands just sufficiently 





COMPANION. 


ing out of the bank. I caught hold of it; but it| 
was not Jong enough to enable me to lift myself | 
All that I could do was to 


to keep my head above the surface. 
ceeded in kicking off my boots. 
Now the conviction began to dawn upon me 
that I might never again see the mother and sis- 
ters I had left in the cottage, a mile and a half 


I here sue- 


| wWway. 


IT looked up at the sky. The twilight was fast 
giving place tothe moonlight. The clouds were 
drifting before the evening breeze. Then I looked 
at the black and slimy walls which hemmed me 
in, and felt as though I should scream with ter- 
ror. 

From a child I have always had a horror of 
confinement of any kind. I have felt strangely 
uncomfortable when I have been persuaded into 
exploring a cave, or when I have been shown 
through a prison. This fecling I felt now more 
strongly than the fear of drowning. To die 
hemmed in by these gloomy walls would be ter- 
rible. 

Thad not as yet thought of shouting, but I 
now did so till Iwas hoarse. The only answer 
was the scream of the curlew. The improbabili- 
ty of any one being near enough to hear me, at 
leagth caused me to desist from the uscless la- 
bor. The stillness was intense. 

How long I clung to the branchI do not know. 
Fortunately, the water was not cold. The clouds 
had cleared away, and the moon, near the full, 
shone brightly. Had it been dark, my courage 
must have given way, and I should most proba- 
bly have sunk. 

As the night wore on—O, so slowly—with the 
moon so calmly gliding through the stars above 
me, I fell into a kind of stupor, and I ean dis- 
tinctly remember repeating scraps of verses to- 
tally unconnected with cach other. 

From this state I was aroused by the loud note 
of some night-bird, probably an owl, and found 
my arms very’stiff from holding on to the root; 
while my legs felt like weights of lead suspended 
beneath me. 

While trying to change my position, I fancied 
Theard the gurgling sound of running water, 
and that not far off. I listened intently, and 
found it was no fancy. Water was evidently 
running into the ditch, and I saw by the root I 


inches. 
A cheering hope sprang up within me. 
able to get out. 


struck out in the direction of the sound. 


swum up. 


the top of the bank, and so swing myself up. 


iously. 
and in greater volume. 


ger gasps the fresh air of the morning. 


towards me. 


my adventure to eager questioners. 


the effects soon wore off. 


destroyer. 
—— -- +o 


THE DIFFERENCE, 


“Yes—impertinent! 
years old?”’ said the toad. 
“Fifty years!’ exclaimed the grasshopper. 











root or branch of some long-buried tree project- 





was clinging to that the water had risen some 


It 
flashed across my mind that the tide must be ris- 
ing, and that if it filled the ditch I should be 


The thought infused new life into me, and I 
To my 
intense joy, I saw in the clear moonlight, that 
the water was streaming in fast through several 
small inlets, and pouring in quictly and steadily 
throush one of the ditches I had previously 


I knew that if the tide rose another foot or 
eighteen inches, I could, by treading water fast, 
spring up so high as to be able to catch hold of 


Returning to my resting-place, I watched anx- 
The water continued to pour in steadily 
The dawn was now 
breaking, and I had not much longer to wait. 
The water had ceased flowing, and the bank in 
one place was barely three feet above the water. 
Taking a long breath, I let myself sink low, and 
then treading water as strongly and quickly as 
possible, I threw half my body above the surface 
of the pool, and caught the top with one hand. 

Before the soft earth had time to crumble be- 
neath my weight, I had obtained a firmer grasp 
with the other hand, and in another moment 
stood on the moss—saved, drinking in with ea- 


The white haze was rapidly clearing away, 
and through it I saw five or six men hurrying 
I have a confused idea of being 
helped to my lodgings, and of afterwards telling 


The soaking I had had, and the exposure to 
the unhealthy mists which rise from the marsh 
in the night, caused an illness for a time, but 


The heron is stuffed, and adorns my cabinet, 
unconscious of the revengé which overtook its 


“Don’t be impertinent,” said a toad to a grass- 
hopper that hopped unceremoniously over his 


back. ‘“Reverence your betters.” 
“TImpertinent!”’ said the grasshopper, in amaze- 
ment. 


Do you know I am fifty 


| “Yes, I was shut up in-yonder great stone for 
fifty years,” said the toad, pompously. 


“And what did you de all the time, sir,” asked 
the grasshopper. 
‘Do? Nothing,” replied the toad. 
“A fig for you, then!” chirped the grasshop- 
per. 
“If you had been at work all the time I would 
have humbly begged your pardon, and treated 
you as my better. But since you might as well 
have been out of the world as in it for any use 
you were of, I can’t think of it.” 





For the Companion. 

AUNT BETSY’S BEAR STORY. 

It was late in the fall, more than a year after 
we came to the West, and my husband, Jonta, 
had gone to a clearin’ he had made t’other side 
of the creek, for the last load of corn fodder. 

We had had some right cold spells, and the 
trees were bare, and sounded hollow like, as the 
wind whistled through them. It was growing 
towards dark, I was busy with my chores around 
the house, and had not minded the baby much, 
for by this time he was large enough to walk 
and talk, too. Just as Iwas coming in with a 
pan of mili from the spring-house, I thought 
that he had been uncommonly still for a long 
time, and must be in some mischief. So I set 
down the pan, and went to the door to look for 
him. 

Well, fur jist one minute I was froze stiff, and 
couldn’t move; just as you feel when you have 
the nightmare, and mad dogs are after you, and 
you try to run, and can’t. 

Out in the edge of the woods was an old oak 
tree, torn up by the roots by some storm, and in 
the hollow where the roots had been, in a nest of 
dry leaves, an old she bear had put her cubs for 
the night. 

The baby had gone that way in search of his 
father, and now he and the bear steod facing 
each other, baby shaking his little hands and 
erying,— 

“Shoo, b’ack sheep! Shoo! 
and make de sheep shoo.” 
And the bear, looking first at her cubs, and 
then at him, stood showing her teeth and growl- 
ine before him. 

Well, it was strange, and I never could tell 
why she didn’t carry him off at onct, but I sup- 
pose she had had enough to eat somewhere else, 
and was just afraid of his hurting her young 
ones. But I didn t stop to think, just then, you 
may be sure, for in a moment my strength 
seemed to come back, and Lrun out and caught 
him in my arms, 

Then how to get to the house again was the 
question. If I turned and ran, the bear would 
be sure to chase me, and carrying the baby I 
shouldn’t have half achance. So I stood and 
looked her coolly in the eyes, and whenever she 
turned to look at her cubs I stepped backward 
as far as I dared. Then she would move up 
avain, keeping a steady watch, but not attempt- 
ing to touch us. 

So we worked it. I tell you the house was 
never so far from the woods before. I was won- 
dering whether I should ever get there, with my 
knees growing weaker and weaker at every step, 
and saying to myself, “O, if Jonta only knew! 
when whiz went a bullet past me! Then an- 
other quickly followed. Then Jonta caught us 
up and set us out of the reach of the bear, that 
was now pawing, rolling and snorting on the 
ground in her death struggles. 

Well, I made a fool of myself, laughing, and 
erying, and hugving the baby, till I set him cry- 
ing, too. 

We had bear meat for a couple of weeks after 
that, and some to give the neighbors. One of 
the cubs died, but the other we kept till it was 
three years old, then it got so cross we had to 
kill it. Bears aint the sweetest pets in the world, 
any way, I think. Ruta WINTHROP. 


Come, mammy, 


ST. DOMINGO. 


By turning to a map of the West Indies, the 
reader will see that the island of Hayti—in which 
lies St. Domingo, or the Dominican Republic,— 
is very favorably situated to maintain political 
importance among the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

It lies between Porto Rico, on the cast, and 
Cuba on. the north-west, and these are the rem- 
nants of those vast American possessions which 
Spain held, at the beginning of this century. 
The fine English island of Jamaicais but a short 
distance from Hayti, and stretching to the east 
and the south-east, in a sort of semi-circle; are 
the smaller islands of St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, 
St. Christopher, Guadaloupe, Martinique, Do- 
minica, St. Lucia, St. Vineent, Barbadoes, Trin- 
idad, and others, all more or less renowned in 
the history of commerce. 

These islands stretch down close to Venezuela, 
and in the hands of a powerful nation, would 


—_— 
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give command over part of the South American 
continent. They form a sort of breakwater to 
the east against the Atlantic; and.behind them 
to the west lies the broad expanse of the Carib- 
bean, one of the noblest seas in the world. 

These islands are owned by various European 
countries—Enzland, France, Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland—and the advocates of the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo to the United States, think 
that these governments will not object at some 
future time, to transfer them to the United States 
—for a consideration. The desirableness of such 
acquisitions, however, is a matter for grave con- 
sideration. 

After President Grant entered office, proposals 
were made to our government by the govern- 
ment of San Domingo, to annex that country to 
this. The proposition was, of course, listened 
to. Proper inquiries were made. The result 
was, the conviction on the part of the President, 
that the commercial and political interests of our 
people would be benefitted by the annexation of 
the Dominican Republic to the United States. 

Accordingly a treaty was made—so far as the 
executive branch of our government could make 
it,—but the Senate refused to ratify what the | 
President and his cabinet had done, and the 
whole matter fell through. 

It was, however, brought to notice again by 
the President, who evidently believed that our 
people did not comprehend the character and 
importance of the project. At his suggestion a 
Commission was sent to St. Domingo, consisting 
of three gentlemen—Mr. Wade, Dr. Howe and 
Mr. White—all men of high character and tal- 
ents. The duty of the Commissioners was to as- 
certain whether the people of that republic de- 
sired annexation to this—to note their social 
and political condition—and to present facts 
with regard to the character and material re- 
sources of the territory oceupied by them. They 
prosecuted their work with great diligence, and 
on their return home made a report, in which 
they support the plan to acquire the Dominican 
Republic, The matter has been referred by the | 
President to Congress. 

While President Grant’s motives and judg- 
ment are respected, there is hesitation among 
his friends as to the wisdom of the movement. 
We have no room to give the reasons for this 
hesitation. Congress will dispose of the subject 
in due time. 


+or 


THE GRASS. 

We are very apt to overlook the great bless- 
ings due to things which are at the same time 
small and common, 

It seems, at first sight, as though we derive 
very little benefit from the grass of the field, yet 
the more we think of it, the more we see how de- 
pendent we are on its small stems and leaves. 
Grass is the food of most of the animals we eat. 
It draws certain substances from the earth, the 
air and the water, and prepares them for the use 
of the ox and the sheep, who, in their turn, pre- 
pare the grass for our use. Men cannot live on 
grass. Itis said that the army of Napoleon, on 
their terrible retreat from Russia, were obliged, 
as they could get no other food, to boil and eat 
the common grass of the field, which they dug 
out from beneath the snow and ice; but in every 
case where they satisfied their hunger with this 
wretched food, they were seized with racking 
pains and delirium. 

If, however, we take grass in a wider sense, | 
we may certainly live on it, for wheat, rice, bar- | 
ley, maize are all true grasses. We get our | 
clothing, too, largely from the grass. The flax, | 
from which we make linen, grows in the fields, | 
and the wool would soon fail if the earth ceased | 
to bring forth grass. We are thus nourished 
and clothed, not by the products of noble trees, 
but by the humble herb which we tread under 
our fect, and yearly cut down with unsparing 
hand. 

With what a beautiful garment also does it 
cover the earth in summer, shielding it from the 
fierce heat of the sun, and preventing it from 
becoming dry and cracked! It is beautiful in its 
green mass, which the eve is never weary of be- 
holding, and it is beautiful, also, if we examine 
it closely, in its individual plants. 








The story is told of Galileo, the great astrono- 
mer, who was accused of infidelity because he 
asserted that the earth went round the sun, that 
when he was questioned as to his belief in God, 
he pointed to a straw, lying on the floor of his 
prison, and declared that this was a sufficient 
proof of the existence of an intelligent Creator. 

And so every little spire of grass which springs 
from the sod and stretches out to the sunlight 
displays as much elegance and skill in its con- 
struction, as the lofty tree, which towers in maj- 
esty above our heads. 
unite the most opposite qualities. 
Some of them are slender and graceful, yet strong 
and useful. Others will bear sunshine and frost, 


Grasses 
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wind and hail, the footstep of man and the heavy | of fire as of yore? Not far from her is Mrs. | rection. I tell you, the women, for once in their 
fall of snow, and will immediately restore any | Ames, of the Independent; and rizlt opposite, | lives, have to keep stili; and as for the speech, 


part which is injured. If cropped above, they 
spread out in the root. In some the stem is hol- 
low, so as to combine the utmost strength with 
the utmost lightness, and is also covered with a 
thin coating of flint, through which there are 
air-holes by which the plants may breathe. The 
leaves are so arranged as to support the stem 
and give as light a hold as possible to the wind, 
and the flower is a wonderful mass of scales, 

There are more than five thousand species of 
grass in the world, more than any other plant. 
It grows almost everywhere, and where nothing 
else will. It binds the soil on the sides of lofty 
mountains, and sometimes stays the descent of 
the avalanche. Without the grass the earth 
would soon be deprived of its vegetation ana in- 
habitants altogether, and would revolve around 
the sun dry and barren, like a gigantic cinder. 

We are deeply indebted to the grass, but at 
last we pay our debt. Our dead bodies turn to 
dust again, and nourish the green covering of 
our graves. And even then the grass is a hum- 
ble preacher, telling us of the resurrection, when 
that which now sesms dry and dead, shall, one 
day, rise, like the green herb, in the freshness of 
an eternal spring. 


WHAT I SAW IN THE SENATE 
CHAMBER. 
Letter from Washington. 

Dear K—, I am going to take you into a 
very proper and dignified place. You willbe as- 
tonished, as you enter the Senate Chamber with 
me, at this carly hour, after a session of that 
school-boyish place, the House of Representa- 
tives, to witness the order and quiet of the Sen- 
ate. 

The room is much smaller than that where the 
boys are—I ought to beg pardon—the noisy 
members of Congress. The panels are beauti- 
fully ornamented in blue and gold. The rose- 
wood desks shine ir the sombre lizht. 

We are fortunate to-day, for Mr. Sumner is to 
speak. Sce, the diplomatic gallery is filling up. 
There is the swect face of Mrs. Colfax; there are 
three or four modestly dressed ladies, the family 
of the British minister. 
clouds. 

There is less rapping for the pages here than 
in the House, and as the little fellows glide 
smoothly over the velvety carpet, they seem to 
feel their importance. 

Twelve o'clock! 
gavel, 


And now they come in 


Down comes the President’s 
Perhaps you know—I didn’t once—that 
the Vice-President of the United States is always 
the President of the Senate, occupying the same 
place here that the Speaker does in the Ilouse of 
Representatives. Mr. Colfax is, perhaps, one of 
the most upright and Christian gentlemen who 
ever held that position. 





Do you see that large, grave, rather handsome 
man at his side?) That is Dr. Newman, of the 
Metropolitan Methodist church in Washington, 
Gen. Grant’s minister. As he opens the Senate 
with prayer, there is, as in the house, a marked 
difference in the manner of the Senators. Sum- 
ner, tall, gray and portly, leans back, like one 
wishing to rest. Senator Wilson bends ever in 
the attitude of earnest devotion. Mr. Conkling, 
the most courtly man of them all, looks serious, 
and sits upright. Srownlow, who 
shakes from head to foat with palsy, carries his 
trembling hand to his eves, and keeps it there. 
Senator Pomeroy stands up, with closed eyes. 
Mr. Nye, the joker of the Senate, tall, stout and 
fine-looking, folds his arms and gazes at the 
chaplain. Mr, Coifax is reverent in his attitude, 
and in his heart, for he is one of the few, papa 


Poor Goy. 


says, Known and read of all men, as a Christian. 


The prayer is over, and business commences. | 


By this time it seems as if every inch of space 
were taken in the galleries. Many of the most 
beautiful women of Washington are here. As 
you sit beside me, take a “‘peep” over my left. 
Do you sce Grace Greenwood, her eyes as full 


with light hair and bright eyes, sits Gail Ilamil- 
ton. 
|me she is a stranger, and to use one of my 
| naughty uncle’s pet phrases, “She does not 
haadsome much.” 
| me whisper it, as if she could say tormenting 
| 


a genius, 
are a couple of hundred less pairs of lungs to 


|shout. One tries to fecl dignified and proper, 
here.” 


| 
| Mr. Sumner. 
Wilson. 


He is talking now with Senator 
The faces are so oddly different; Sum- 
ner’s dark, heavy and worn, Wilson’s bright, 
fair and-I hope he will pardon me—fresh, and 
smiling, and babyish. 

Mr. Conkling is on the floor, now, with some 
bill relative to the protection of animals brought 





| 
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again.” A lady near me whispers, enthusiasti- 
cally, “O, isn’t he handsome ?” 

I am quite amused by a little running talk be- 
hind me between 2 man and a woman. They 
are rouzh, uncouth people, from a good way 
back in the woods—a country couple, looking 
exceedingly green and innocent. 

The girl’s favorite exclamation is “Lawks!”’ 
and the man is holding on to her dress, of some 
thin, black material, and is unconsciously crimp- 
ing it. 


| tempted to say, “I will never eat beef or mutton 








| 





“Lawks! is that ar Sumner?” whispers the 
girl, after standing up and leaning on the feath- 
er in my hat for support. 

“Yes, Sally, that’s him. Jest you wait a min- 
ute, ’n vou’ll hear thunder.” 

“Where was his head cracked?” asked Sally. 

“Dunno; the wounds growed togither.” 

“Lawks!”’ 

sy-and-by we hearasly cracking at our backs. 
Sally and her companion are eating pea-nuts. 
Then, just as the Senate has zrown very still, I 
learn that “John Smith’s Bets has got the 
whooping jack, awful,” and two or three girls 
begin to titter. 

But this ominous silence means something. 
Mr. Sum..er is stirring the papers on his desk, 
and now slowly rises. 

“Lawks! it takes a good while to git the whole 
of him up, don’t it?” whispered Sally; and that 
ca'ls forth another titter from the front. 

As he begins, the row of men in front of the 
Clerk of the Senate dip their pens, all at the 
same instant, into the ink, and sit with expect- 
ant faces. They are the State reporters for the 
Congressional Globe, the heavy paper, that keeps 
all the speeches that are read or made by all the 
Senators, breezy, chill, brilliant or sarcastic. I 
should think it would ache. 

These reporters all write in short hand, and 
every sentence goes down the moment it is 
spoken. No confusion here. The sofas on the 

loor of the Senate Chamber are nearly filled 
There sit Ben Buuler, Gen. Banks, and many 
other prominent men of the House. Every eye 
and ear are intent, and if it wasn’t for that in- 
cessant “lawks!’’ behind me, I should be intent, 
too. 











| Mr. Sumner does not look old, but he acts old. 


I suppose if the Senators did not turn in their 
seats and look at him, and if the pages did not 
sit on the steps of the President’s seat, like good 

little boys, with their hands folded and munch- 
| ing away like so many rabbits (I hope it isn’t 
any thing worse than gum) and if the curly- 
headed chatterboxes in the gallery did not stop 
whispering, he would feel it very much like a 
personal insult, for he has always been used to 
these necessary courtesies. And so if one Sen- 
ator leaves his seat ever so mouse-like, or one 
little boy tries to tickle another, or somebody 
| speaks to somebody, that keen, sharp eye is 
! turned with reproof in it, immediately in that di- 





She looks brilliant, and, let 


All over the house eye-elasses are levelled at | i 2 
Ps |To pay for your Companion, did you sign 


| 
Her best friends call her handsome, but to | 


| 
| 


why you will see it in all the newspapers. 
Please run over and read it to mamma and 
Aunt Hattie, will you? and tell them I heard it. 
Won’t Aunt Hattie lift up her hands? for I do 
believe she thinks that nothing holds this coun- 
try together but him. Don’t you remember 


things when she chose. But she is splendid, and | when Uncle Jack asked her if she didn’t really 


| think he ran the universe, and she Jaughed and 
The cry of “Mr. President” is not quite so up- | said, “Yes, the Yankee one.” There are various 
| 


roarious as that of “Mr. Speaker,” because there | 





| from distant markets. As I listen, I am almost | closed the money. 








| 
| 


opinions about that. ButI must stop. Good-by, 
ALICE. 


+> 


WHEN YOU SENT YOUR MONEY 





your name to the letter, and send your 
Post-oflice address ? 


Within the past four wecks quite a number of 
our subscribers have sent the payments of their 
subscriptions to the Companion, but have ne- 
glected to sign their names to the letters that en- 
Some of them have sent 
the money in an envelope, without a word by 
which we could know from whom it came. 

Now, out of seventy thousand subscribers, it 
can hardly be expected that we can tell who our 
friends are who kindly send money to the Com- 
panion, unless they themselves tell us. For this 
reason those who have recently forwarded the 
payments of their subscriptions, and have sent 
no name, or post-office address with the moncy, 
must not be surprised if the dates against their 
names have not been changed, to show that ‘t 
has reached us. 

Such persons should notify us at once of the 
omission, and at the same time be sure and give 
the date on which your moncy was sent, and also 
the name of the post-office to which your paper is 
addressed. 

Whenever money is forwarded to pay a sub- 
scription to the paper, if it is reecived at this of- 
fice, the date against thes. bscriber’s name will 
be changed within two weeks. If the subscriber 
finds itis not changed by that time, he should 
notify us by letter, always giving the date on 
which the money was sent. 

Letters are frequently lost in the mails—stolen 
by dishonest post-office clerks, or misdirected by 
subscribers—and therefore never reach us. We 
should always be notified, without unnecssary 
delay, if the date against the name is not 
changed, so that search may be madc in the post- 
office department for the missing letter. 

A Post-OrFIce ORDER, or a Registered Let- 
ter, are the safest modes of sending moncy by 
mail. 

In order, then, that our young friends may be 
sure to understand this important matter, we re- 
peat the substance of the above, in the following 
questions: 


Have you recently sent us money by mail? 


If so, is the date against your name on the 
paper changed to show that it reached 
us? 

Did you sign your name to the letter? 

If not, notify us at once. 


Did you give the name of your Post-office? 
If not, notify us at once. 


Be sure and send the date on which the 
money was mailed. 


ee 


THE FRENCH “REDS.” 

Parties and colors are almost inseparable. 
Nearly every party has its color, as well as its 
colors or standard. 

There is in English history what is called the 
Wars of the Roses,—the White Rose being the 
“pale emblem of the Ilouse of York,” and the 
Red Rose typifying the House of Lancaster. 
Those wars were waged in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and were waged for possession of the throne 
of England. 

At a much later time, the white rose was the 
emblem of the House of S:ewart. 

Green is the color of Ireland’s friends,—and 
orange is the color of her home foes, according 
to the views of the “wearers of the green.” 

In French politics, Whiteis the color of the old 
Bourbon party, the men whe support the claim 
of the Comte de Chambord (called by them Hen- 
ri V.) to the throne of France. Blue is the color 
of the moderate Republicans, men who are or- 
derly; and Red is the color of the radical Re- 
publicans, who are called Red Republicans, or 
Reds. 

We remember seeing an amusing play upon 
words and colors in a Paris caricature of 1848. 
One seedy looking fellow stops another fellow of 
the same sort, and, pointing to a tall and portly 
man with a face of the color of a boiled bect and 
with a dress of the color of the unclouded skies, 
asks, “‘Do you see that big Red man in Blue?” 

“Yes!” 





“Well, he is a White!”’ 
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The three French parties have, each, one of 
the three colors that make uy the famous French 
tri-color, or national flag. The old French 
standard was white, and therefore the supporters 
of the old Bourbons could take no other party 
color. The Orleans party are disposed to con- 
sider the tri-color as theirs, in a peculiar sense. 

The Reds hoist the red flag, which typifies 
their ultra notions, They are counted the wild- 
est men of the time; but there are Reds and 
Reds,—and in the Red party there are men of 
every variety of radical sentiment; scarlet men, 
yermilion men, pink men, and men of crimson. 
It is so in all parties, absolute similarity of 
opinion being impossible, even if a party consists 
ofonly two men. No two men are made exact- 
ly alike, and so no two men can think exactly 
alike. 

Some of the Reds are men so extreme in their 
ideas that they go for an equalization of proper- 
ty, and for similar absurdities; but most of 
them are men who go only for general radical 
ideas, and who would find it difficult to tell what 
they are after, or what they would have. Per- 
haps they are best defined as men who are op- 
posed to the present state of socicty, but who 
have not prepared a substitute for it. 

In France, and generally throughout Europe, 
the Rouges, or Reds, are looked upon as enemies 
of order, and as secking the destruction of life 
and property,—and as being opposed to every 
thing that decent people like. It was because 
the orderly classes were so much afraid of them 
that Louis Napoleon found it so easy to make 
himself Emperor. It was supposed that he 
vould keep them down—as he did; and now 
they have come up again, just as he has gone 
down. 

More than twenty years ago M. Rosnicu, a 
Frenchman, wrote a book called Le Spectre 
Rouge, (the Red Spectre,) in which he set forth 
what was to be looked for from the Reds. This 
same Red Spectre has renewed its haunting of 
France, and the French government finds it dif- 
ficalt to banish it. Itis popularly supposed that 
ghosts are laid in the Red Sea; and it should ap- 
pear that the Red Spectre can be laid only in a 
Red Sea of blood, judging from the fighting that 
takes place about it in France. 


a. 
HOW TO PLANT SEEDS. 


Everybody knows how to do that, says the 
bright girl fresh from her father’s farm. Per- 
haps so; yet we fancy that it will be found by 
those who try it, not so simple an affair. It 
sems so easy to make a hole in the ground, and 
then drop a seed into it, and cover it over. But 
how deep and how thickly shall we plant the 
seeds ? 

There is one answer to this. The size of the 
sel—that settles it. The larger the seeds are 
the wider apart they may be spread; the smaller 
the seeds the slighter the covering of soil over 
them. 

To plant very small seeds, like the portulacca, 
smooth the soil down flat with a trowel or with 
the hand. Scatter the seeds thickly over the 
surface, and then gently pat the soil (seeds and 
all) till it is hard and level. Next give the spot 
agentle watering with a watering-pot having 
the sprinkler on; not a thick stream, but a deli- 
cate shower. 

If the seeds are larger, like the mignonette, 
toughen the loam with a rake, and scatter the 
eds thinly over the rough place. Then take 
therake again and draw it over the place gent- 
lya few times. Give them a shower of water, 
and let them alone till the seeds come up. 

For larger seeds, like the sweet pea, make nar- 
tow trenches in the ground about an inch deep 
nl wide. The end of the rake handle scratched 
‘log over the soil will do this. Make these 
trenches any length you please, and about twen- 
Lf inches apart. Drop the seeds into them about 
8X inches apart, then cover them up with the 
nike, and water them as before. 

Do not water them again, and if all goes well, 
afew days will see them coming up. 

ee ee ee 
MISTAKES OF FOREIGNERS. 

The blunders of foreigners in talking English 
- often very amusing, and we cannot help 
“ughing at them, although we should probably 
hake quite as great mistakes in endeavoring to 
‘xpress ourselves in a foreign tonzue. 

Adistincuished German professor once visited 
England for his health, when some one re- 
uarked that he probably did not take sufficient 
‘Xereise. The professor’s companion at once re- 
Wed, “O! exerceese. If he shall not have exer- 
“«se, he shall be dead long ago.” 

—" anecdote is told of a German whose 
as ish companions had taught him slang 

a He made a visit of condolence to the 

°w of a lately deceased friend. After placing 





himself by the side of the lady on the sofa, he 
began, ‘‘“My dear madame, I ver sorry to hear 
your late husband has hop de twig.” 

“Sir, what do you mean ?” exclaimed the lady. 

“O!” said the German, “‘praps I made one 
mistake; I mean I ver sorry he kick de bucket.” 

On this the widow left the room in a state of 
great indignation. 

The Queen of England being very partial to 
Germans, a number of German clergymen have 
obtained benefices in the church of England. It 
is not uncommon to hear these gentlemen say, 
“Let us bray,” for Let us pray. One told his 
congregation that the Jews could not be shaved, 
because they had no face. Hemeant to say that 
they could not be saved because they lacked faith. 


>>— 


“TIME FOR ME TO GO.” 

The best action of the prayer “‘Deliver us from 
evil,” is to get out of the way of it if we can. 
And one “evil”? which children are pretty sure 
to meet is the quizzing of impertinent, prying 
neighbors. A lady sends one or two specimen 
cases of this to one of our exchanges: 








I must relate my first and last experiment in 
training my eldest boy to keep family secrets. 
He was a chatterbox, and as he often visited 
among strangers without me,I was fearful he 
mizht tell more than he should. So, taking him 
on my knee, I said,— 

“My dear, you must never tell any thing we 
say, or let out my plans to any one—especially 
to Mrs. Jones!” 

His quick mind comprehended me in an in- 
stant, and with a very confirmed look, he prom- 
ised obedience. A few days after he entered my 
room with an air of triumph, and said,— 

“Mamma, I minded you. Mrs. Jones asked 
me when you was going to New York, and I 
said, “I can’t tell you, for my mamma don’t wish 
you to know any thing of her plans!” 

In my consternation I was tempted to reproach 
the innocent boy, but upon a moment’s thought 
I let the matter pass, knowing that it could not 
be explained oreextenuated, and preferring to 
lose the friendship of Mrs. Jones rather than sul- 
lv his pure, trusting spirit with a lesson of world- 
ly policy. 

When his younger brother, a more quiet boy, 
but equally fond of visiting, and a great pet and 
darling with all who knew him, became old 
enough to betray family secrets, | gave him no 
caution, but trusted to his common sense. One 
day, on returning from an errand at a neizhbor- 
ing house, he stood awhile absorbed in thought, 
and then said,— 

“Mamma, what shall I say when people ask 
me, ‘What is your mother doing?’ and ‘What did 
you have for dinner?’ ”’ 

“What did you say, my dear?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, looking bashfully aside, “I 
said ‘I guess it is time for me to go!” 

_— ro 
FIVE SILLY MISTAKES. 

To name all the foolish things common to 

young people would take us into the hundreds, 


but five are enough to remember at once. Here 
they are: 


1. For a young man to think he does himself 
credit by hanging round theatre doors, smoking 
bad cigars and paying for expensive oyster sup- 
pers, in order to be called “liberal” by a clique 
of youths as soft in the brain as himself. 

2. Fora lady to be annoyed because gentle- 
men do not always give her the best half of the 
street and the nicest seat in the omnibus. She 
should not forget that these conventional cour- 
tesies are not her right farther than they choose 
to concede them. 

2. For an unfledged clerk to think he must buy 
extravagant gloves and cravats for every festive 
occasion, because Jones, whose father is worth 
thirty thousand dollars, does so. The best way 
of proving his manhood would be to let such 
things alone—self-deniai is better than fortune. 

4. For a girl to think she is establishing her 
character as a young lady of fashion, by allow- 
ing her mother to toil through all the drudgery 
of the house, and then investing hermoney in 
gaudv brooches and artificial flowers. 

5. Fora man to suppose himself a gentleman, 
because he touches his hat to a party of splen- 
didly dressed ladies, while he scorns to extend a 
helping hand to the old apple waman struggling 
across the street. 

+e 


SCENE OF THE LAST GREAT ECLIPSE, 


Prof. Langley, one of the scientific men who 
went to Barcelona, Spain, last year, to witness 
the total eclipse of the sun, describes the sudden 
coming of the darkness as something thrilling 
and wonderful. He gives us the following vivid 
idea of it: 


The spectacle which is perhaps the most re- 
markable of all, is the approach of the moon's 
shadow on the earth. ° 

The reader may possibly have some time no- 
ticed the shadow of a large bird sweep by him, 
and may imagine what the approach of such a 
shadow must be like when it covers hundreds of 
miles of territory, and rushes from one horizon 
to another with a velocity greater than that of 
a bullet from a gun. 

On the present occasion we were surrounded 
by olive trees, but those standing on the roofs 
saw the shadow of the moon blot out the moun- 
tains near the western coast and rush across 
from horizon to horizon in a few seconds, bring- 
ing with it a darkness that seemed material, and 
making one shrink as it shot over and around 
him. “I felt as if it was going to knock my hat 








off,”’? one person said to me, and described the 
effect of the gloom, as being formed by the nu- 
merous fires, which were burning in the fields, 
and which suddenly shone out as the darkness 
fell, while the shouts from the neighboring town 
and the screams of the frightened peasant wom- 
en added their effect to that of the scene. 
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WHERE THEY GET THE HAIR MOSS 


FOR CUSHIONS, 

Many persons who sleep on beds, sit on chairs, 
and recline on lounges made of the Mississippi 
moss, have'not the least idea where it grows, or 
how it is prepared for market. 


This moss, which looks so much like black 
horse hair, after it is dressed, seems to be indig- 
enous to the low country bordering the Missis- 
sippi River. It is like the mistletoe of that re- 
gion,—a parasite,—and seems to have no root. 
It is of alight greenish gray color, sometimes 
nearly black. It hangs over the trees, the cy- 
press and live oak, like a hue veil. Froma 
distance it resembles masses of loose hemp, but 
when taken in the hand it is very beautiful each 
leaf or fibre fastening into, or growing out of 
another, so that when the wind disengages por- 
tions of it and wafts it to other trees, it winds its 
slender threads around the branches, and imme- 
diately begins to grow. It sometimes hangs 
down twenty fect and entirely obscures the body 
of the trees from sight. It is gathered from the 
trees and dried in the sun. When dry the hull 
breaks off easily, and leaves a beautiful fibre, 
very much resembling black hair. It is then 
sacked and shipped to all parts of the world. 


oe 


RUNNING FROM A MAD ALLIGATOR. 
A resident on St. John’s River, (Florida,) writ- 
ing of alligators and their habits to Lippincott’s 
Magazine, tells the following of a ferocious ‘‘old 
she one:” 


The female piles up in the swamp a mass of 
mud and leaves for a nest, that the sun’s heat 
may hatch her eggs. She is peculiarly savage, 
and will attack any thing. A friend of mine 
found one of these nests, and while standing on 
it, employed himself in raking out the eggs and 
throwing them against a tree, much to the detri- 
ment of the young, unhatched alligators, who 
had not been consulted. 

There was another party, however, who 
thought that she had a right to an opinion in the 
matter, and that was the female alligator. A 
rustle in the bushes, a rush, and then a big pair 
of jaws belonging to an ciglhteen-footer, wére 
heard snapping between his legs. She was so 
mad that she missed her aim. 

Mv friend is a slow man—I never saw him 
even walk fast—but on this occasion he did not 
wait to apologive; there was then exhibited some 
of the tallest jumping, tumbling and running 
ever seen in Florida or anywhere else. , 


—--—_-____¢4¢@o———- —- —— 


A LITTLE HERO, 

No father or mother would have allowed their 
child to expose himself so terribly as this little 
German boy did, nor would any law of duty have 
decided beforehand that he ought to doit. But 
brave deeds are often the result of a sudden in- 
spiration, superior to all rules of prudence, and 
this was one of them: 


A boy in the town of Weser, in Germany, 
playing one day with his sister of four years old, 
was alarmed by the cry of some men who were 
in pursuit of amad dog. ‘The boy, suddenly 
looking round, saw the doz running toward him, 
but instead of making his escape, calmly took 
off his coat, and wrapping it round his arm, he 
boldly faced the dog; and holding out the arm 
covered with the coat, the animal attacked it, 
and worried it until the men came up and killed 
the dog. The men reproachfully asked the boy 
why he did not run and avoid the dog, which he 
could so easily have done. 

“Yes,” said the little hero, “I could have run 
from the dog; but if I had, he would have at- 
tacked my sister. To protect her, I offered him 
my coat, that he might tear it.” 


a 
BIRD FIGHT IN THE ATR. 
Armies are always (by a figure of speech) de- 
scribed with wings, but it is not often that we 


see a downright battle on the wing, such as the 
Lyons (N Y.) Republican here describes: 


Last Friday, being out in the country, we wit- 
nessed “a battle in the air” that was not a vision 
merely, but a fearful reality. We can’t say how 
much blood was spilled, but we are very sure 
that feathers were scattered in all directions like 
snowflakes in a windy winter day. The battle 
was between a large hawk on one side, and half- 
a-duzen crows on the other. The hawk was evi- 
dently being hard pushed, as his enemies attacked 
him in front, flank and rear. It was an unequal 
conflict, and our sympathies were with the hawk. 
We are unable to report the final result of the 
battle, as the combatants, in their numerous 
evolutions, constantly increased the distance be- 
tween us, and at length disappeared entirely 
from our view. 


oad 
PRETTY BUT USELESS. 

As a fashionably dressed young lady passed 
some gentlemen, the other day, one of them 
raised his hat, whereupon another, struck by the 
fine appearance of the lady, made some inquir- 
ies concerning her, and was answered thus: 
“She makes a pretty ornament in her father’s 
house, but otherwise is of no use.” 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 





We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications. 


In order to do so, 


Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARES. 
. An animal. 
A girls name. 


. A mountain range. 
. Ineautious. 


CODD 


ANNIE. 


2. 
. Conversation. 
A Grand Division. 
A collection of names, 
. One girl’s name, 


COD et 


Ww. M. F. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


My eleven letters give the name of a capital city. 

My 2, 8, 6 is a quadruped. 

My 3, 9, 11 is a color. 

My 7, 4, 10, 10 is to occupy. 

My 1, 8, 5 is evil. E. A. B. 
4. 

CHARADE. 


Some knots are Gordian, but my /irst is not. 
My second tells of frost and bitter cold; 

My whole’s not ice, but you must now be hot, 
And soon will tell me that my trick is old. 

Well, be it so, for 1 must own ’tis true 
That I have given you notice more than due. 


5. 
REBUS, 











WILLY Wisp. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initial and final letters give the names of two 
animals between whom mutual friendship can hardly 
be said to exist. : 

1. Found in water. 

2. Found in the earth. 

8. Found in Ancient History. 


7. 
CONCEALED RIVERS, 
1. Leave that jam, Esther is angry. 
2. The pin I left is gone. 
8. That broken tea-pot, O, Macdonald. 
4. Dora is innocent. ; 
5. Sal—money is scarce. “OLp CLo’ Man.” 


8. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
First, [am acolor. Change my head and Iam an 


ornament; again, and I suffocate; again, I disap- 
prove; again, I have enlarged. WwW. J.C. 


Conundrums. 


Why is an elephant unlike a tree? Because a tree 
leaves in the Spring. and the elephant leaves when 
the menagerie does. 

What sort of fruit is most sought after by editors? 
The latest dates. 


When are soldiers like writers for the press? When 
they charge by the column. 

Why are hogs like trees? Because they root for a 
living. 

Why is coffee like an axe with a dull edge? 
cause it has to be ground before it is used. 

When is a blick dog not a black dog? 
a grayhound. 


Be- 


When it’s 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Death. 

2. Australia. 

8. “Live within your income.” 

4. Herring, Carp, Salmon, Trout, Sturgeon, Oys- 

6. Need—knead. Flour— flower. 
pair. Bald—bawled. Bale—bail. 

6. Scot-land. 


Pare — Pear— 








LOVE AND WAR. 


He crossed the mountain-paths alone, 
Quick-radiant as the tender morn; 
He wooed me by the altar-stone, 
Where all our vows were sworn. 
I heard the lark sing round his nest; 
I heard, from love’s divine eclipse — 
His breast was burning on my breast, 
His lips upon my lips. 
Full sweet and glorious were his words, 
Like bells that ring with marriage glee ; 
But war leapt out of hell, and stole 
My lord from me. 


Wild clarions shook the Commonweal; 
The legions of the land arose; 

They swept like glancing streams of steel, 
To smite the nation’s foes. 

1 saw the hosts at —_ morn 
Wind westward in their bearded might; 

I heard the giggling bugle-horn 
Laugh at the drum’s delight; 

T held the stirrup for his foot, 
The best in that bright company; 

One word—one kiss—and then he flashed 
Like light from me. 


Came one at length with trembling pace, 
And fearful speech, and wandering eye; 
A thousand deaths were in his face, 
And one poor victory, 
Another and another came, 
With mangled limb and bleeding breast, 
Who blew new-kindled fires of fame 
Of heroes gone to rest; 
Then came the Jaurelled legions home, 
To lovers waiting wistfully ; 
But O, dear Lord, he never came 
To me—poor me! 


I know not if I waked or slept, 
That weary, weary, woeful night; 

I only know I never wept— 

My eyes were dry as light; 

Yet th a trance I seemed to thread 
The horrors of the battle-plain ; 

I found my hero cold and dead 
Above the conquered slain; 

And then he seemed to be alive; 
I clasped him—O, how tenderly! 

’Twas but his ghost that soothed my arms; 
God pity me! 


42> 
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For the Companion. 


SUSIE HOWE’S WORK. 

Not far from Susic’s home was a little old 
house, called, by the children, “old Paul's shan- 
ty.” It stood back from the road in a neglected 
field, which was surrounded by a rough stone 
wall, The house had four windows, but three 
of them were boarded up. There was but one 
door. Every thing about it looked neglected 
and forlorn. It scemed hardly fit to be the hab- 
itation of a human being. 

Here old Paul had lived for many long years. 
He was an old man, and very poor. Te was 
often employed by people in the village to saw 
wood, or do some light work, and thus earned 
something for his support. But how he lived no 
one knew. 

He avoided company and rarely spoke. Tis 
face wore a hard, sullen look. In the street rude 
boys sometimes called him names, or threw 
stones at his cottage. This would make him fu- 
rious with anger, and he would turn upon them 
with fearful oaths and threats. 

Susie often saw eld Paul. She feared him, 
and disliked to meet him, but yet was pained by 
the brutality of the boys. 

One afternoon, as she stood at the window, he 
passed. 

“There goes old Paul, mother. Whatawretch- 
ed looking old man he is!) How can he take any 
comfort in living, with no one to care for or love 
him?” 

“Some one did love him once, I suppose,” said 
her mother, and then added, gently, “and Iam 
sure there is One who cares for him now. Jesus 
died for old Paul as well as for you or me.” 

Susie made noreply. These words had placed 
old Paul in a new light. 

“I wonder if he knows it—if he ever thinks of 
it,” thought Susie. 

As she stood there in the gathering dusk, her 
thoughts followed old Paul to his comfortless 
home. She wondered if all his life had been as 
gloomy and lonely as it was now, and in her 
sympathy for his wretchedness, she longed to 
have him know something of the love of Christ. 
That love she knew would brighten his lonely 
life, and prepare him for a home in heaven. 

She thought of this till the wish was clothed 
in words of prayer. 

“O Lord, teach this poor old man to know thee 
and love thee, for Jesus’ sake.’’ 

“1 know,” thougkt Susie, “that people should 
be willing to work for the blessings they pray 
for. ButT can’t do any thing but pray for old 
Paul. I'm sure I shouldn’t dare speak to him.” 

But the pleasant picture in her mind of old 
Paul, happy and glad through the Saviour’s love, 
his life given to God, and _ his death an entrance 
into heaven, contrasted so strongly with his pres- 
ent gloomy state and future prospects, that it 
scemed imperative that something must be done. 

At last she began te be ashamed of her fears, 
and resolved to overcome them. 

“Perhaps I can do something for Christ, by 
trying to help old Paul,” she thought. “TI will 
ty.” 

From that day old Paul’s name was in Susie’s 
prayers. She was constantly on the watch for 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. . 


some opportunity of doing something to make | He was more willing to listen and believe what 


the old man’s life brighter and happier. 

His presence and manner had lost something | 
of their terror now. She did not cross the street | 
to avoid mecting him, nor fear to pass his dwell- | 
ing after dark. In hersympathy there ha‘ been | 
formed a bond between that lonely old heart and | 
her own, even though he knew it not. 

One morning in the early spring, as Susie was 
on her way to school, she saw a crowd of boys 
teasing an old man who seemed to have fallen in | 
the street. On reaching the crowd she found 
that the man was old Paul. He was furious 
with rage, and threatened his tormentors, with | 
fearful oaths. 

For a moment Susie’s old dread came back 
and she turned towards another street. This 
was only for 2 moment; then she thought, 
“Now I can help him.” 

Stepping quickly into the crowd, she gently 
took the old man’s tattered hat from a boy who 
was going to fi it with water from a mud-pud- 
dle, and before he recovered from his surprise, 
she placed it on the old man’s head. 

“For shame, Charlie Brown!” she said, indig- 
nantly. ‘I thought you were too much of a 
gentleman to torment an old man in that way!” 

The boys at once ceased from their sport and 
stood trying to laugh, but nevertheless looking 
ashamed. Susie then picked up the tools which 
old Paul had dropped in the mud as he fell, and 
laid them together on the grass. Then she 
turned to the old man, who still sat on the 
vround, 

“Are you hurt? CanI help you?” she asked, 
kindly. He neither looked at her nor answered 
her questions. At length he tried to get upon 
his feet. The effort pained him, and he frowned 
so fearfully that Susie was alarmed. 

She asked a boy to call some men who were at 
work near by. When they arrived, she told 
them that Paul seemed to be seriously hurt, and 
asked them to take charge of him. This ‘they 
were very willing to do, and then she hurried to 
school. 

Old Paul permitted the men to take him to his 
home. A physician was called who examined 
his foot. It had received a severe sprain, which 
promised to keep him in his house for some 
weeks. He would not allow any one to stay 
with him, however, and when his foot was 
dressed he was left alone. 

Susie thought of him a great many times in 
school hours. At night, when she came home, 
she told her mother of old Paul’s misfortune and 
asked permission to go and see how he did. 

“Aren’t you afraid to go alone?” 

“I think not,’ answered Susie. 
rather go alone.” 

“Very well,”’ said her mother. Susie filled a 
little basket with nice things and started on her 
errand. 

Iler heart almost failed her as she reached the 
hut, but she walked bravely up to the door and 
rapped. There was no reply. She rapped again. 
No answer. Then she lifted the latch and 
pushed open the door. 

“Be off! What do you want here?” roared 
the old man, raising himself fiercely, from his 
low bed, and reaching out his hand towards his 
cane. But when he saw Susie, he lay down 
again. 

“I’m Susie Howe,” said the young girl, step- 
ping, hesitatingly, over the threshold, and mov- 
ing slowly towards the bed, “and I came to see 
how you are te-night.” 

Paul kept his eyes fixed on her for a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

“What's that to you, any way?” he at length 
mnttered. 

“Because I am sorry those boys were rude to 
you this morning, and that you are hurt,” an- 
swered Susic, her eyes filling with tears; “and 
—because—because, you haven’t any body to 
love you, and take care of you, and make you 
happy.” 

“You’re right, there,”’ broke in the old man, 
bitterly. 

“But I will care for you,”’ said Susie, earnest- 
ly. “I have thought of you ever so long, and 
have prayed for you, too. And—and—Jesus 
cares for you. Iam sure He does.”’ 

There was a long pause. Then the old man 
said, more gently, “Go away, now, I don’t want 
you here any longer.” 

Susie placed her basket near his bed, saying, 
“T have brought something for you to eat, for it 
must pain you to get up,””’ and then she turned 
to go. ?” she asked. 


“T would 


“May I come again? 

“I don’t care.” 

This was the first of many visits which Susie 
made to the old hut, and he at length seemed to 
be glad to see her; aj any rate, be did not drive 
her awey. She kept his room in order, and made 
it more pleasant and comfortable. 

She glso read the Bible to him and talked to 





him about Jesus. Her love finally won his heart, 
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| she told him of the love of Christ,—and after 


many wecks, hie was led tosee his lost condition, 
and to give his heart to the Saviour. 

Such was the gentle work of one true-hearted, 
Christ-like child. MABEL DEANE. 





THE STAGE COACH ROBBERS. 
The roadsof Montana are moreor less infested 


; With a class of plundering rascals ironically 


called “‘road-agents,”’ who make free with pri- 
vate and public purses, and sometimes with hu- 
man life, to an extent that is any thing but 
avreeable to travellers. A recent passenger 
through that section relates an instance in his 
own experience of mecting these highwaymen. 
His letter is dated at Corrinne: 


Nothing special occurred on the trip until the 
second day out, when it began to he whispered 
at the several stations that we would probably 
be attacked at Pleasant Valley. 

Reaching Pleasant Valley about nine o’clock 
on Thursday evening, I saw indications of some 
anxiety on the part of the driver and guard— 
both of whom were armed with shot guns and 
revolvers, We passed the first station south of 
Pleasant Valley safely, but it was between this 
and the next that we expected the attack. 

Licut. Hamilton, of Fort Ellis, was with me, 
and three Chinamen. I only had one weapon. 
We were all now watchful, and as the coach as- 
cended from the bed of Dry Creek, this is what 
caught our ears: 

Click! click! click! click! “Talt!”’ 

Like an apparition the road-agents sprang 
from the rocks a few feet from the coach. One 
aimed his Henry rifle at the leaders, the next at 
the driver, and the third paid his compliments 
to the lieutenant and myself by placing the muz- 
zie of his needle-gun in rather close proximity to 
our ears, and, as the driver pithily remarked, the 
muzzle of them rifles appeared as large as “a 
nine-inch stove-pipe.” 

I instantly seized my “navy,” but a touch of 
eaution from Hamilton advised patience. Not 
knowing what the issue of the affair might be, | 
concealed my money in the cushion of the seat 
by cutting a hole in the leather. My companion 
had previously placed his in the band of his 
drawers. 

The Chinamen had by this time awakened, and 
began their gibberish. I silenced them, and then 
noticed the progress of affairs outside. The 
driver put on the brake the moment they chal- 
lenged him. He asked them what they wanted. 

“The treasure boxes,” said they. 

“All right,” said the driver, “here they are,” 
and threw out the light one (from Virginia City, 
I believe). 

“You have another of these fish?” said the 
leader. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“Throw it out,” was the command. 

This was done, and stepping aside, he picked 
up an axe and bevan chopping the light one 
open. It took him full fifteen minutes, and hard 
work at that. He emptied its contents. 

“There’s nothing in that box,” he said, evi- 
dentiy much enraged. 

He next attacked the elena box, which con- 
tained about six thousand dollars, I believe. He 
remarked to the driver, during the progress of 
opening the boxes, that he was sorry to detain us 
so long, but it could not be helped; that these 
things would occur in the best regulated fami- 
lies. 

“Are there any passengers aboard?” he said, 
when he got through with the boxes. 

“Yes,” said the driver, “three Chinamen and 
two white men.” 

“Get out, John!” in a voice that could not be 
mistaken. 

We told the boys to get out; they were very 
unwilling to go—but they finally turned out. 
The leader held his rifle to their heads and de- 
manded their money. 

With many protestations of poverty they said 
they had none; one said, ‘“I'wo dollars had allee, 
no more.’ They would not be satisfied, but 
with fearful imprecatiens they told that they 
would shoot them where they stood if they did 
not disgorge. One by one he stripped off their 
tunics and boots and took what they had. The 
third and last, who had the largest amount of 
money ($3,700) strung around his neck, or in a 
belt, he handled very rouchly. He took his long- 
handled knife (about twelve inches), and ripped 
shirt, vest and coat rom top to bottom, and the 
gold fell out with a heavy “thud” to the ground. 

Having finished, they ordered them into the 
coach, and told the driver to “go on,’”’ much to 
our relief, indeed, for I fully expected that we 
would be next. We cannot explain their par- 
tiality in our favor, but think they were afraid 
to force us out. 

I could have killed twe of them, but it would 
have been at the expense of the l'fe of one of the 
_ on the box, an issue which I did not like to 
orce. 

toe 


AWAY WITH THAT WHISTLE. 
The Lyons (N. Y.) Republican adds another to 
the many anecdotes of old-fashioned prejudice 
against organ music in churches: 


In our native place, some thirty-five years ago, 
after a great deal of opposition from the older 
members, a small church-organ was purchased 
and set up in the gallery. The organist, know- 
ing the aversion some of the church members 
had to the organ, plaved it so gently that it 
could searcely be heard above the united voices 
of the choir. 

One Sunday it happened that the reeular or- 
ganist was absent, and a German music teacher, 
a resident of the village, was requested to pre- 
side at the organ. At the close of the first verse 
of the opening hymn, the German struck into a 





lively interlude, to the astonishment and con. 
sternation of half the audience. 

One old deacon (now dead and gone—peace to 
his ashes!) occupied the pew next in front of our 
father’s. When the first note of the interlude 
fell upon his ear, he gave vert to his displeasure 
in growls that were audible twenty feet distant, 
The second interlude “fired him off.” Scarecly 
adozen notes of it had been played, when he 
sprang to his feet, and extending his hands 
toward the choir, he exclaimed, in a voice terri- 
bly base, “Away with that whistle—away with 
that whistle, out of the house of God!’”’ 
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NOT SATISFIED. 


A correspondent of the Journal relates an 
amusing incident respecting s. famous bear hunt- 
er, from Rumford, who came to Lewiston to ask 
a well-known physician whether a sore on his 
nose was a cancer. He was ushered into the 
doctor’s office, and after waiting awhile, a gen- 
tleman appeared, walked up to a sink and 
washed his hands, and then asked our friend of 
the sore nose, “Do you want to see me?” 

“No, sir, I want to see Dr. - 

“Tam the man, sir.” 

“What, you Dr. ? Well, I have gota 
sore here on my nose—some say a cancer and 
some ’taint.” 

We will let the man relate what followed, in 
his own way: “The doctor got a little thing, a 
kind of telescope, and squinted through it, 
pinched my nose, and peeked round; wanted to 
know how old I was and alot more. Then said 
I was wellenough. Wetalked about farms, and 
so, and then I got up and started. 

“T kind o’ thought I would ask him, just so as 
not to be mean, what he asked, and, by time, he 
said two dollars. I went back and paid him and 
we talked about farms and so, and I started out. 
When I got the door open, I stopped and asked 
him if it cost two dollars to look at a sore nose, 
what it would ¢ost to cure it if it really was a 
cancer, and, by time, he said five dollars.” 








or 





SAVED A MAN’S LIFE. 
A pleasant little story, of which the hero is a 
well-trained setter dog, comes from Quincy, IIL, 
and the Whig of that city tells it as follows: 


The dog usually sleeps at night in a kennel in 
the rear of the house. But on Thursday night 
last, about ten o’clock, as his owner went to his 
room in the second sory, on the front side of 
the building—the lights below being extin- 
guished—he heard his dog come beneath the 
window and sect up a most earnest, constant 
barking, and it seemed to him that there was an 
unusual tone in the animal’s voice. 

Supposing there were intruders on the prem- 
ises, he opened the window and called out to 
“Nig” to “catch ’em.” 

The dog, instead of starting off under the or- 
der, continued to bark, jumping up against the 
wall of the house beneath the window, evidently 
desiring that his master should come down. The 
gentleman went down, and as soon as he reached 
the outer duor, was met by the dow, who still 
barking, ran toward the rear of the dwelling. 
His master following, found his hired man lying 
on the ground, helpless and unconscious. He 
had, as he afterward stated, in stepping out from 
the kitchen, fallen upon the ice, his head strik- 
ing a stone step and cutting a fearful gash in 
his scalp. He had to be carried into the house, 
and it was some hours before he recovered his 
senses; in fact he is still suffering from the ef- 
fects of the wounds. 


+> 


WHO NAMED THE COLLEGES. 


Harvard College was named after John Har- 
vard, who, in 1638, left to the college £779 anda 
library of over 800 books. 

Williams College was named after Col. Ephra- 
im Williams, a soldier of the old French war. 

Dartmouth College was named after Lord Dart- 
mouth, who subscribed a large amount, and was 
President of the first Board of Trustees. 

Brown University received its name from Hon. 
Nicholas Brown, who was a graduate of the col- 
lege, went into business, became very wealthy, 
and endowed the college very largely. 

Columbia College was called King’s College 
till the close of the war for independence, when it 
received the tame of Columbia. 

Bowdoin was named after Gov. Bowdoin, of 
Maine. 

Yale College-was named after Elib-1 Yale, who 
made very liberal donations to the college. 

Colby University, formerly Waterville College, 
was named after Mr. Colby, of Boston, who gave 
$50,000 to the colleve in 1866. 

Dickinson College received its name from Hon. 
John Dickinson. He made a very liberal dona- 
tion to the college, and was President of the 
Board of Trustees, for a number of years. 

Cornell University was named after Ezra Cor- 
nell, its founder. 


a 
THE TWO GOATS. 
The following pleasant little incident among 
the dumb animals is told in “Our Children’s 
Pets :” 


On the trunk of a tree thrown over a rushing 
stream, that foamed as it dashed among the 
rocks below, two goats once met, each anxious 
to go his way. But how were they to manage: 
If they tried to pass each other, one, if not both, 
must fall and die on the precipice beneath. Now 
these two goats were as wise as many bearded 
men, and putting their heads together, they stood 
still a short time, as if thinking which was the 
best thing they could do. Their plan was soot 
made. One goat lay quictlvedown on the. tree, 
and allowed the other:to leap over it, which it 








did quite safely; and QOth the clever creatures 


went on with their journey. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. — 














THEY DIDN’T THINK. 


Once a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese; 
It tickled so a little mouse 
It almost.made him sneeze; 
An old rat said, ‘‘There’s danger, 
Be careful where you go!” 
““Nonsense!’’ said the other, 
“T don’t think you know!” 
So he walked in boldly— 
Nobody in sight; 
First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite; 
— the trap together 
apped as quick as wink, 
Catch ng mousey fast there, 
’Cause he didn’t think. 


Once a little turkey, 
Fond of her own way, 
Wouldn't ask the older ones 
Where to go er sta 
She said, “I’m nota Clas. 
‘Here I am half grown; 
Surely I am big enough 
To run about alone!” 
Off she went, but somebody 
Hiding, saw her pass: 
Soon like snow her feathers 
Covered all the grass. 
So she made a supper 
For a sly young mink, 
’Cause she was so headstrong 
That she wouldn’t think. 


Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor, 
“QO, no,” said the mother, 
“You must stay with me, 
Little birds are safest 
Sitt: ina tree. oa 
“I don’t care,” said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling, 
“I don’t think the old folks 
Know quite every thing.” 
Down he flew and Kitty seized him, 
Before he’d time to blink. 
“O,”’ he cried, “I’n. sorry, 
But I didn’t think.” 


Now, my little children, 
You who read this song, 

Don’t you see what trouble 
Comes of doing wrong? 

And can’t you take a warning, 
From their dreadful fate 

Who began their thinking 
When it was too late? 

Don’t think there’s always safety 
Where ne danger shows, 

Don’t suppose you know mere 
Than any body knows; 

But when you're warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 

And don’t go under headlong, 
’Cause you didn’t think, 





For the Companion. 
JOE’S NEW SUIT. 


Once there was a little old house standing 
quite by itself in the country. Behind the house 
was alow shed. Some hens lived in one end of 
this shed—that is, when they were not running 
about out of doors—and the rest of it was used 
for wood. 

A pig-pen was built out on one side of the 
shed. That was the home of two pigs. 

Four persons lived in the old house—an old 
man, his daughter and her two children. 

The oldest child was a girl. She was twelve 
years old and her little brother was five. Their 
father was dead, and their mother and grandpa 
were poor. 

Nannie, the girl, had to work almost all the 
time to help her mother earn the things they 
needed. But little Joe wasn’t big enough to 
work much. He used to bring in wood and do 
light errands, but all the rest of the time he 
played. His clothes were old and poor, and he 
had to go barefooted, but he didn’t care for that. 

I don’t believe you ever saw a funnier, merrier, 

happicr little chap than Joe. 
The pigs and hens were great friends of his— 
all the playmates he had, in fact, for the nearest 
neighbors lived a mile away. 

So the pizs and hens all knew Joe well, and he 
used to talk to them as if they could understand 
allhe said. He thought hecould understand all 
they said, too. His mother and Nannie often 
laughed at the funny stories which he said they 
told him. 

New Nannie and her mother had a secret. 
They were trying to get little Joe a new suit of 
clothes. 

They didn’t tell him, because they wanted to 

Surprise him. So they saved some money and 

bought the cloth, and when Joe was fast asleep 

at night they used te work on the new clothes. 
At length they were finished, and Nannie de- 
clared she had never seen such a dear, cunning 
little suit. And they had saved money enough 
to buy a new pair of shoes, besides! 
The next morning they showed the new things 


was almost speechless with joy and ay but 
after a while his tongue ran fast enough. 


ets, and turned around and around, while his 
mother 


grandpa said, “Sho! sho! what a little gentle- 
man!” 


He walked about with his hands in his pock- 


and sister looked and admired. 
He ran to show them to his grandpa, and his 


When he had ‘looked in the glass till he was 
tired and the rest could admire no longer, Joe 
thought he would go out and show his new 
clothes to the hens and pigs. 

So he walked with a very grand air towards 
the pig-pen. 








The hens came running to meet him at first, 
but when they saw such a fine-looking little fel- 
low, walking slowly along, they thought, “That 
isn’t our Joe,” and they ran away as fast as they 
could go. 
Joe climbed up on the edge of the pen and sat 
down car >fully, for fear of soiling his new clothes. 
But the pigs, too, looked at iim once and then 
ran squealing away. 
Joe sat still awhile in lonely state and looked 
around him. Then he got down and walked 
away, saying, in a dignified tone,— 
“Humph! I guess you don’t know me, hogs 
and hens!” 





KITTIE’S MISTAKE. 


It was baby’s birthday; and papa brought 
home a toy dog,—a white, woolly one, just about 
the size of Minnic’s gray kitten. Baby cooed, 
and jumped, and played with it till he grew 
sleepy. Mamma fed him, and put him in his 
cradle; and Minnie, who had waited patiently, 
began playing with the little dog. It was on 
wheels; and, as she pushed it gently over the 
carpet, it really looked as if it were alive, and 
running along of its own accord. This was 
plainly the view Miss Pussy took of the matter; 
for she started up from the rug where she had 
been dozing, rounded her back, spit furiously, 
and gave the little dog a savage cuff as he passed 
her. 
Doggie, of course, toek it all quite coolly; 
which seemed not what kitty expected; while 
Minnie and her mother laughed heartily at her 
show of spirit. When she found she could not 
drive him away, she turned quickly, and, spring- 
ing into baby’s cradle, took refuge under his 
basket. There she felt safe; but she could not 
be satisfied to let the dog alone; and every few 
seconds she would peep out, and spit or growl. 
When papa came in to tea, Minnie told him 
about it. “What a silly little puss she is to 
make such a fuss about a bit of wool and plas- 
ter! isn’t she?” 
“Anger is always foolish,” he replied; ‘and 
often the best way to meet it is to take no more 
notice of it than baby’s woolly dog does. Puss 
will soon leave off, when she finds he does not 
hurt her, or growlin return. The soft answer of 
gentle words, ° kind act, or otenee, | is strong to 
turn it away.” 








FUR NITURE of the latest patterns may be found at 
P. F. Packarp & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton. T Ah in want of a nice parior set will do well to call 
and see what they can do for you. ls— 





ADIES’ GEM —A combination of Scissor Sharp- 
ener, Ripper, and Button-Hole Cutter. Also conven- 
ient as a Pencil Sharpener and Nail Cleaner. Suitable for 








sends us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 
tograph Album, that will hold fifty pictures. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest. ”— Boston Evening Traveller. 
Pe oA Universal is the best.”— American Agriculturist. 





A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 





to Joe, and dressed him up in them. At first he 


With Fatt instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
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GREAT SALES! 
FURNITURE 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 

BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITS, $75 TO $350. 
BOOK CASES AND SECRETARIES, $25 TO $100. 
PARLOR SUITS (our own manufacture,) $75 TO $500. 





The above comprises a large assortment of Walnut, 
Chestnut and Painted Chamber Suits, Sidebos ards, Book- 
cases, Hat ‘Trees, Desks, Extension ‘lables, Dining Ch rs, 
&e., principally of OUK OWN MANUFACTL "RE, which 
we can fully warrant for being we/l made and for NICETY 
OF FINISH. The whole stock we now offer at RETAIL at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. e 


Please call and examine before purchasing, as you can 
thereby practise economy and — the best of Furniture. 


Chas. G. Pease & Co, 


13 AND l4 CILARLESTOWN SLREET, 
(Left side Boston and Maine Depot,) | 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. .......c.cscscesce0 BOSTON. | 


Cuas. G, PEASE. 
» Cuas. R. Fotsom. 





8 
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IF YOU 


WANT A 





MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEsT range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order, 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 

Can be purchased and payments made in 

SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 


14—eopd0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 





SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 

Combines everything required to give richness, 
and elegance to the hair. 
allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont Strect, Boston. 
Mass. 14W—eow ly 


WHEATON “The Printer’? 


Will print your name in Fancy Type on 100 Bristol 

Board Cards, and send by return mail for only 40 cts. 
W. F. WHEATON, 

_li—4tp New Sieatord, Mass. 


SECRET of Horse Trainin; sent for25 cents and stamp. 
Address E. J. MASURY, Boston, Mass. 15- 4w 


$395 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
e) Expenses paid. H. B. SILAW, Alfred,Me. 18-3m 


beauty 
Itis neat, clean and free from 














yy GAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
roe sulars cts, FF. SAGE, Cromwell, Ct. 14—3m 


$300 A MONTH anid expenses to gook Canvass- 
~ ers, Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
—8w 


GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 
free, by American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York. 8—l3w 


LA DIOLUS BULBS—8 1 00 per SSSA 


Send for seed and bulb circular. —" 
Marblehead, Mass. 


PITTING OF BLOOD, Colds, Sore Threat, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, and ali Yulmon: ary Affections, are 
cured by theuse of White Pine Compound. 8—lw 


SOME OF THOSE LIGHT DRAB SPRING 
Hats for Boys may be found atJ ACKSON 5 at ot 5, 

















591 Tremont Street. 


T,,OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Forty varie- 
ties for 25 cents. Circulars free 
18—eow3tp ARLHUR H. WILLELER, Lowell, 3 Mass. — 


OLLAR STEAM ENGINE.—Remember $1 30 $130 
secures it sent by mail postage paid. Send_on your 
orders. COLBY BROS. & CO.,503 Broadway, N.Y. 18 


CLOTHES WRINGER worth having is Col- 














the Work Basket, Porte-monnaie or Vest Pocket. Price by's, with Moulton’s Patent Rolls. Jt has no uel 
26c. Sent by return mail. Age nts wanted. K.H. COT- Warranted vated ea oo $750. COLBY _— 
TLE & CO., P. O. Box 461, Chicago, Ill. 15—4w : roadway 
HE CURATIVE EFFECTS fed nar etant’s Hu- 
mor Doctor” are often very remarkable. nveterate 
An Unusual Offer. cases are acted upon by this simple cemedy ae Sheng 
We will send by mail, post-paid, to any person who a Were of recent occurrence. 18—lw 





will be found in * “Happy Neuse Only 25 cts. a year. Ad- 
dress HAPPY H HOU RS Co., 22 Ann St. , New York. 


ANY ONE that can write can cut letters on Tron, 
See 





materials required can be had at any drug store for 20 cts. 
25cents for printed es to John 


strong, ee Warren Co., N. Y. 1i—2tp 








Soe wIll force the beard to grow thick 





dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. tieop 


W TO MAKE A pV ORKING STEAM- 
OAT. Tales, Tricks, Xperiments, Puzzles, etc , 


_18—It 


and other metals as easily as on wax. All the 
- Armes 
KERS!—One package of Prof. Hall’s Magic 


and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days 





WALTHAM 
WATCHES 
Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 


The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


nable them to produce the largest variety and most de- 


sirable 


American Watch 


in the market, 


We offer them at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers, 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 


Corner West Street. 


. 


(i Orders by mail will receive same attention as per- 








N E WwW sonal application. 18—6w 
CARPET WHITE’S 
CALL ON SPECIALTY 
—FOR— 
SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 
DYSPEPSIA. 
No. 47 Temple Place, - - -- - Boston. 
and —__—_—__——— This is not a new preparation to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily for many years in 
T H E W E E D the practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled 
‘sFamily Favorite’? success. It is Not expected or intended to cure all the 
SEWING diseases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 


ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA, 


in its most obstinate form. Relief being always obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure effected wher 
properly continued, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


G. WHITE, 


General Agency, 


a. 


37 COURT STREET,,............ BOSTON, 
18—lw 





A SPLENDID NEW NOVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A LOST LIFE. 


BY EMILY If. MOORE. 

A Lost Lire is one of the best novels ever published. 
Orders are pouring in for it from every quarter, and thou- 
sands of readers are beiig charmed with it, ** 2 
Emily H. Moore, who has written so long over the nom 
de plume of **Mignonctte,” has made her name famous all 
over the country, and this her first book, will be welcomed 
by every one.*,* ‘The volume is beautifully printed and 
bound. Price ‘g1 50. 





*,* Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, free, by 
__G. Wt Ww. c AR LETON & CO., Publishers, New York, 


‘THE SOHOOL FESTIVAL. 
For Sunday School and Day School. 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL is a beautiful ees ul quarterly 
Magazine, devoted to new and sparklir alogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other E wt ome om Sunday 
school and Day school Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 
“Public Fridays,” &c. Conducted by Alired L. Sewell, of 
Chicago (for ne; arly m4 ears editor of The /ittle Corporat 
Magazine), and Mrs L. C. Slade, of Fall River, Mass. 

Price, 0 cents ay x copies, one year, #2 50; single 
number, 15 cents. Issued by ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the begin- 
ning, January , 1870, can also be sent at same rate.) 


OROQUET! OROQUET! CROQUET! 


Who wants elegant Croquet at $4, $5, or $6 per set? 
Seud to COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 18 


La ONES 
























AND 
LARGER ONES 


Who are fend of bright colors and hoandsome patterns, in- 
vite your parents to ) examine our stock of 


CARPETS, 

OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
Also a large assortment of 
Window Shades and 

Draperies, 
At Low Prices, 
LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 

194 Banovee 8t.,, and 78 Union 8t., Boston, Mass, 





Look Here Boys! 


We have a new DovBLe, DoLLaR STeAM Enctneé. It 
has four times the power—four times the boiler capacity— 
with double steam chest, double cylinders. cto. oy what 
thousands have written us about. to any 





or money refunded; 25 cents a package, postpaid; 3 for 50 
nts. EDGAR JONES, ) Mass. 


address on receipt of the amount. OS. co. 
508 Broodway, N.Y. } - colby nk ls” 










TERMS: 
The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New a ae can commence at. any time during 
the ye 

Tue Comrantox Is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. Wen NEITHER OF THESE CAN Be PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a resistered letter 
— masters are require A to register 

requested to do 60. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, 

DISCONTINUANCES., - Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter When a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid 

The courts have decided that all subse — ‘rs to ne wapa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be ave ontinued, 

Always give the name of the 
paper is sent Your name 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be 
MASON & CO., 












cannot be found on our 
addressed to PERRY 
Youtn’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
DIAMOND HUNTING IN AFRICA. 
Iluman nature covets riches, and will go far 
and fare hard to get them. About five years 


ago some travellers in South Africa discovered | 
some diamonds in the interior of Cape Colony, 


between four and five hundred miles from the | 


south-east coast, and sent specimens to Unger, 
the great gem merchant of Hamburg. Ie de- 
clared them to be the finest in the world. 

On further search in the same region it ap- 
peared that the precious stones were there in 
considerable numbers, and eager explorers of 


course jumped at the conclusion that the place | 


abounded with them. 

The story of this wonderful wealth soon flew 
to the ends of the earth, and fortune-seckers 
heard it with romantic additions, and believed 
that the famous ‘Diamond Valley” of Sinbad 
had at last been found. Seores and hundreds of 
them—Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Rus- 
sians, Americans—scraped together what was 
necessary for passage money, and at once set 
sail for the enchanted land. To-day scarcely 
less than seven thousand diamond hunters are 
among the African hills, bent double over Afri- 
can dirt, hoping, day after day, to find the few 
brilliants that shall transform them from hum- 
ble laborers to independent nabobs. 

Those of our readers who suppose a voyage to 
the new gem region would be an easy and swift 
way to golden good luck, may be comforted by 
watching one of the diamond digzers at his work. 

There he is, puttering away alone. No one 
helps his neighbor in that selfish game of chance. 
Your digger must look out for number one. 

He thinks he has found a rich deposit in a cer- 
tain spot of ground, and immediately he sets 
about picking out all the stones—mattock, bar 
and shovel are busy all day till he has explored 
the whole and satisfied himself that he has found 
no diamonds—as yet. 

Next day he spends in shovelling all the earth 
carefully into a cart and dumping it down ina 
elean place. 

The day after he begins to sift it. 
fA Coarse sieve, 


First he takes 
through which he runs it; then a 
finer one, sifting the heap all over in a new place; 
then a still finer through the same 
process azain in another place, and so on till he 
has shaken his ten cartloads down to four. 

He is tired, and must resume work another 
day. He sleeps near his precious pile of dirt, 
with one eye open to watel: it. On the morrow 
he is at it again, and now the real toil com- 
mences. 

He carefully heaps his sifted carth upon a 
large zine pan-table with small boles in it, and | 
begins to dribble ‘on water. It is near 
again before all the clay and fine soil are washed 
through the little holes in the table. 

In the course of the next day he is fairly at | 
work on the gravel. He is excited now. 


one, going 


gravel or lose all his labor. 


All| 
letters Whenever 
| 


Post-Ofice to which your | 


night | 


He 
must find precious stones in that table full of 


THE 


YOUTHS 


| Eazerly he picks up every grain in his meni | 


| and his eyes stand out as he examines it. More 
painfully he pores over his task than ever stu- 
| dent did over his Greck roots or philosopher over 
| his crucible. He forgets toeat his dinner. Night | 
comes again before he thinks of time, and he is | 
| not more than one-third through. 
| For cight or ten hours he has done nothing | 
| but pick up and throw away gravel stones, but | 
| it is the hardest day’s work he’ever did. To- | 
| morrow he returns to his picking and poring. 
| On the third day he begins to be discouraged. 
| His nervousness increases till at lenzth he holds | 
| the last stone in his fingers and sces that it is | 
| worthless. He flings it down with a muttered | 
curse, and knows that there is nothing for him | 
now but to go through another weary week’s 
drudgery just like the last. Poor fellow! Ie is 
only one of the ninety-nine. One in the hundred 
is lucky and carries off diamonds enough to make 
him rich. But you see what a miserable lottery 
litis. Is it worth going to Africa for? 





VARIETY. 


DWARF TREES. 
The following description of the manner in 
| which the Chinese make dwarf trees is an intima- 
tion of their painstaking in horticulture: 


We have known from childhood how the Chi- 
nese cramp the ir women’s feet, and so manae 
| to make them “keepers at home; ’ but how they 
contrive to erow miniature pines and oaks in 
flower-pots for half a century has always been 
much of a secret. It is the product chiefly of 
| skilful, long-continued root-pruning. They be- 
gin at the beginning. 

Taking a young plant (sav a seedling or a cut- 
ting of a cedar), when two or three inches high, 
| they cut off its tap-root as soon as it has other 

| rootlets enough to live upon, and replant in a 
| shallow pot or pan. Theend of the tap-root is 
| generally made to rest upon the bottom of the 
! yun, Or on a flat stone within it. 

Alluvial clay is then put into the pot, much of 
it in bits the size of beans, and just cnough in 
| kind and quantity to furnish a scanty nourish- 
ment to the plant. 

Water enouch is given to keep it in growth, 
but not enough is given to excite a vigorous 
habit. So likewise in the application of light 
and heat. Then, too, the top and roots, being 
within easy reach of the gardener, are shortened 
by his pruning-knife, or seared with his hotiron. 

So the little tree, finding itself headed on every 
side, gives up the idea of strong growth, asking 
only for life, and just growth enough to live and 
look well. 

Accordingly, each new set of leaves becomes 
more and more stunted, the buds and rootlets 
are diminished in proportion, and at length a 
balanceis established between every part of the 
tree, making a dwarf in all respects. In some 
kinds of trees this end is reached in three or four 
years; in others ten or fifteen years are neces- 
sary. 





onan 
QUEER WILLS. 

There are various ways of making a will. 
Lord Clyde, the celebrated English General, 
wrote at his club on asheet of note-paper in 
half-n-dozen lines, and it was duly proved. A 
certain hostler, near death, crawled to a corn- 
chest, raised the lid, scrawled his parting injune- 
tion on the wood, got a post-boy and a stable- 
man to witness his signature, and the box lid, 
being taken off its hinges, was accepted as a 
valid instrument. An eminent English Queen’s 
counsel made his last testament in these words: 
“Every thing to my brother Tom;” and being 
duly attested, the document was found sufficient. 
On the other hand, it was remarked of the great 
artist Turner, that he could draw every thing but 
a will, since, wishing to leave five hundred thou- 

sand dollars to found an asylum for decayed oil 
painters, his intention was defeated, owing to 
imperfections in the witnessing. 





~~ 
THE GROCERY NIBBLERS, 

An exchange gives a good portrait of the nui- 
sances to grocers everywhere who are known as 
“nibblers.”” A nibbler is a man who enters a 
grocery store, runs his fingers into every sugar 
barrel and laps up a couple of ounces; takes a 
nibble at the back of a herring; eats a handful 
of nuts; then goes to the cheese and cuts off a 
slice just to taste; then, as a matter of course, 
must have a few crackers, and perhaps before he 
makes up his mind to purchase a quarter of a 
pound ot tea, he has eaten up the profits on two 
dollars’ worth of groceries. ‘To wind it all up, 
after getting trusted for his tea, on which the 
merchant realizes a profit of perhaps five cents, 
he leaves the store munching a couple of apples. 
This is no picture of the imagination, but a real 
ity, except that sometimes the nibbler does not 
purchase a quarter of a pound of tea. 











rt iets 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT, 

| A most extraordinary experiment was recent- 
ly made by Prof. Dickenson, a distinguished 
| physiologist. A few grains of barley were placea 
before a hungry pireon, which at once began 
pecking. During this operation the brain of the 
pigeon was frozen by means of a sprav of ether, 
and the bird being thus suddenly deprived of 
| consciousness, ce: ised pecking and remained for 
awhile as if deprived of life. At this moment 
the grains of barley were all removed, and the 








| terwards alighted in the hollow back of William 


me JMPAN ION. 


MAY 4, ist, 








to thaw; the bird returned in a short time, as it 
were, to life, and the first thing it did was to 
continue pecking for awhile, although no grains 
were present. 





a 
McKEE’S “HOLLOW BACK.’ 

Commas are useful things, small as they are. 
| The following item makes a blundering joke by 
omitting onecomma. The New Bloomfield (Pa.) 
Times says: 

On Thursday night a flock of wild geese be- | 
came bewildered at the lizhts as they passed | 
over the town, and circled around several times, 


flying so low that the noise of their wings couk i 
be distinctly heard. A portion of the flock af- 


| McKee’s. 

If McKee’s back is so hollow as that, he must 

be as full-breasted as a drum major. 
ee 

PUT IT OUT OF SIGHT, 


Bishop Asbury was a suest of a family who 
were profuse in their hospitalities. Brandy was 
placed on the table, and he was invited to par- 
take, | but he declined. The lady blushed and 


said, ‘ ‘Bishop, I believe that brandy is good in 
its place.” 
“So do I,” said Mr. Asbury; “if you have no 


objection T will put it in its place;’ ””” so he put it 
in the old-fashioned cupboard in the corner of 
the room, saying, with emphasis, “That is the 
place, and there let it stay, never to. be brought 
on the table again.” 

a Sn 


MORE WILLING THAN WISE, 


A city miss, newly installed as the wife of a 
farmer, was one-day called upon by a neigh- 
hor of the same profession, who, in the absence 
of her husband, asked her for the loan of his 
plough for a short time. ‘I am sure you would 
be accommodated,” was the reply, “if Mr. Stone 
was only at home—I do not know, though, where 
- keeps his plough; but,” she added, ‘evidently 

salous to serve, “there is the eart in the yard, 
couldn’ *tyou plough with that till Mr. Stone gets 
ack ?” 

iissppcesiciindy 


A CHEERFUL REASON. 


“Martha, my dear,” said a loving husband to 
his spouse, who was several years his junior, 
“what do you say to moving to the far West rd 

“O, I am delighted with the idea! You recol- 
lect when Mr. Morvan moved out there, he was 
as poor as we are; and in three years he died, 
leaving his widow worth a hundred thousand 
dollars.”’ 

_——- 





ConunprRuUM.—Tlie following impromptu co- 
nundrum was propounded a few days ago to an 
old bachelor: 

“Why’s D like marriage?” asked the maid 
Whose troth to me is plighted, 
I blushed in sooth and hung my head, 
While she seemed quite delighted. 
“Come, answer me,”’ continued she, 
“And don’t be long about it; 
You stupid fellow, can’t you see, 
We can’t be wed without it?” 


In oNE of the pleasant villages in Western 
New York, the other day, a certain worthy 
housekeeper thought she would call on her near- 
est neizhbor. She was about entering the door, 
but hesitated, thinking that the family might be 
takiny-their supper. ‘‘Come in, ”” said the host- 
ess, “‘we are having tableaux.’ “Yes, ”” replied 
the visitor, “I thought I smelt ’em.’ 


A LAp named Albert Richardson, thought he 
would have some fun at school at Brewer, so he 
put a lot of pepperon the stove. The result was 
the biggest job of sneezing ever undertaken in 
Brewer. His father, the next day, paid ten dol- 
lars and costs for Albert’ s fun, and then gave 
him a severe “strapping,” which ‘the lad thought 

was no fun at all. 


Aw old bachelor geologist was boasting that 
every rock was as familiar to him as the alpha- 
bet. A lady who was present declared that she 
knew of a rock of which he was wholly igno- 
rant. 

“Name it, ma’am!” cried Ceelebs, in a rage. 

“It is rock the cradle, sir,’”’ replied the lady. 


Do nor form the habit of making excuses. If 
you have done wrong, be willing to confess it. 
Do not try to hide it, or to throw the blame on 
another. A person who is quick at making ex- 
cuses is not likely to be good at any thing else, 
or to be loved and honored. Be honest, be frank 
and be truthful.” 


A “BripGet,” who, as usuaf, entertains an 
exalted opinion of the good things of the old 
country, was asked by her mistress, if they had 
any pies where she formerly lived in Ireland. 

“Yes, and sure they do.” 

“What kind of pies?” 

“Magpies, mum.”’ 


IF THERE IS any person to whom you feel dis- 
like, that is the person of whom you ought never 
to speak. 

Don’r be always telling what you are going 
todo. Do something, and that will speak for 
you. 








Agents! Read This! g 


Ws: WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 

commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

8-6m Address M. WAGNER & CO.,, Marshall, Mich. 





Dighton Furnace Company 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 


LET JOY ABOUND! 


Let joy abound! the Winter’s gone! 

The ice and snow now leave tiie plains! 
The fields, long of their verdure shorn, 

Grow green beneath the ve nal rains; 
The flowers around our pathway bloom, 

And with their fragrance fill the air; 
New beauties Nature doth assume, 

And every thing looks young and fair; 
The Boys are putting on new **CLoTHEs,” 

Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shocs comple te, 
Which they have purchase dat FENNO 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





TEsTED BY TiME.—For Throat Diseases, Colds ang 
Coughs, “Lrown’s Bronchial Troches” have proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years. The good effects resy);. 
ing from the use of the Troches have brought out » 
worthless imitations. Obtain only “Brown's Bronehig) 
Troches.” 


$60 A WEEK paid. If you want busine: os: aea 
¥ stamp | to NOVELTY Co.,> Saco, Me. *16—ly 
GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month)}—by the 


American Knitting Machine Co., BOs- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO *48—6m 


GENTS WANTED.—Por our new book, “Tur 

CHRISTIAN’S LEGACY.” ‘ihe best ever of.ered’ agents 

Send fora circular. W.J. HOLLAND & CU., Sprin, sitleld, 
Mass., or Chicago, Ill. *]3—2w 


HALE CHASE-—A spler splena tid boys’ story full of 

stirring adventure and interesting details of Jif. 
aboard a whaler, just commenced in No. 39 of Haney’s 
OURNAL. On trial to any new subscriber three months 
for only TEN cents. “Specimens” of newsdeilers only, 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. *li-it 
THE 


BRIGHT SIDE, 
One Dollar. 


this advertisement. 























An eight page, illus strated 
weekly for young people, 
Best, prettiest and fbcapest 
aS the neg TRIAL ‘iRIP, 
E DIME. Agenis wanted 
eons premiums or cash com- 
Say where you saw 
BRIGHT SIDE Co., 
*16—4w Publishers, Chic: Ngo, Il. 


Boys! Boys! Boys! 

THE FIRESIDE FAVORITE is the cheapest 
Paper published. Lach number contains RIGHT QUAkTo 
PAGES. Jt contains ma‘ter of interest to everytody, 
Splendid ‘lales, Sketches, ’octry, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wis- 
dora, ete. Itis issued about the’ first of each inonth, and 
is sent re; gularly to subscribers for 

ONLY 25 CENTS 

a year; 5copics for only $1. Specimens 5 cents. None 


Sree. Send 25 cents and get the paper for a whole year, 
You will not regret it! Address 


FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 
Middletown, Conn, 














*18—2w 





YOUNG FOLES, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR- 
TERS for English or American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., is at 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
33 Washington Street, - - - - Boston. 


14—6w 





AN article for universal use! 
For filing or_binding Books, 
Magazines, Papers, Music, 


ALDEN’S READY 
BOOK BINDER |. am 


and News Stands, or send stamp for circulars, or 25 cents 
for sample, saying where you saw this advertisement, to 
8RIGHT SIDE CO 
*16—4w Manufacturers, Ghicago, Ill. 


1826 USE SIE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” , 
The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CUTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. *ov--t 


$500 REWARD. 
Foracase of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remudy cannot cure. Price per package, $125 


(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 


testimonials. 49-6 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known fit 
removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. ‘Depot, t,49 Bond Street, New York. 























PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr 
Cc. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Sireet 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 1-4 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE “FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ETNA 
AM ERICAN, &Ke., Kew 
Sold for small installments, as low as ®5 per) Month, 


or may be paid for in Work done at home. For Cite 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 


(Success: orsto Engley 3 Rice) 

8—ly 323 Washington, cae. West ! St 

ENTRILOQUISM.— Best book at lowest price. é 

real self-instructor, with numerous examples 
practice and exhibition, also tells how to m: ake and hee 
the famous Magic Whistle. uy, 15 cents of book-elles 
or by mail, JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Stree’, 
New York. “The boys have so often been humbugged b¥ 
advertised instructions in ventriloquism that they ¥! 
be thankful to Mr. Haney for furnishing at such trifling 
cost a book from which the art can realiy be fully 
easily learned by any one.”""—J. ¥. £ve. Free Press- 


*)4—eowst __ 
O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 

Cheapest and Best Portable Presses 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

wes of 20,030. $8, $12. 








915.8 











ether spray having ceased, the brain was allowed 


A\ —_ htIron Pipe, Hd Steam, Gas and Water. 
aly 96 and 93 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


Send for circular to Lowe 
—lOweop- 


Co.,, 18". Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 
C. H. Siwonvs, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD 8r., —postox 


» B16; Press and — q 
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